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FOREWORDS. 

(For th$ Critic^ 

I have written that I may learn. (Doceudo discimm repeats 
the man Geddes at Edinburgh, whom if Britain knew more she 
would honour more). If you have anything to tell me, say on, and 
I will sit at your feet and bear reproof gladly. (You may find the 
notes at the end useful, if you are a student of topographical 
archaeology). If you are a mere fault-finder, which is one degree 
worse than nithing, you will certainly '* blether," as we say on the 
home side of the Tweed. But : ** I wonder that you will still be 
talking, Signior ; nobody marks you ; " certainly not 

HARRY LOWERISON. 
RvsKiN School-Home, 
Heacham, 

Norfolk, YuUtid$, 19C5. 



FOREWORDS. 

(For the Bairns), 

If you look at the north-west comer of a map of Norfolk 
you will see a village called New Hunstanton. Two miles south 
of it along the coast is a smaller but much more ancient place 
called Heacham, about which I have written these history tales. 

Are they true? you will ask. Well, they are all true, and 
none of them is true. 

But I hope you will enjoy the stories. 

-PATER.- 



coo. 




N a clump of grass, in a forest by the side 
of a big lake, sat a girl. A strange girl, 
you would have thought, because she 
wore no clothes, and was covered all over 
with brown hair. Her eyes, though small, 
were very bright, and restless, like a squirrel's ; and 
her ears were somewhat like a squirrel's too, in that 
they were pointed. As she sat she listened intently, 
and her ears moved slightly as she did so. 

The water was quite clear; and the bottom, of 
clean sand and white chalk pebbles, could be plainly 
seen. She looked intently down into the water; and 
save the slight twitching of her ears, and the flashing 
of her eyes, sat as still as though carved in stone. 

Suddenly a fish moved through the clear water 
below, and she leaned forward. Her hand shot out 
with the quickness of a striking snake, and she drew 
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the fish from the water with a thumb and finger in its 
eyes. Cooing with pleasure she laid it on a fallen 
branch, and cut off its head with a shapely stone axe 
of her own making. 

As a tiny baby she had cooed, perhaps imitating 
the doves which built their nests over her head in the 
trees where she lay, and she cooed still when anything 
pleased her. Thus, in an age when scarcely anyone 
had a name of his own, the little, brown, monkey-like 
girl was known to her mother as Coo. 

While she cut up her fish her ears still gave little, 
restless jerks ; and suddenly she threw herself forward 
on her hands, and laid her ear to the earth, listened 
eagerly, and then dashed off on all fours into the thick 
undergrowth. She ran as quickly on hands and feet 
as a boy now could nm standing up, and soon came 
to a little clearing in the forest. In the middle 
a rough screen of branches had been made, ring 
shaped, but without a roof ; and opposite this, a few 
yards away under a big oak, sat a man by a fire of 
sticks. He was copper-coloured, and very hairy, like 
his daughter Coo. His eyes were small and deep-set 
under bushy eyebrows, and he seemed to have no chin. 
He held a big piece of flint between his naked knees 
and with another and smaller piece used as a hammer, 
he deftly knocked off flake after flake, to make a flint 
knife-axe such as Coo had just used on the fish. His 
ears moved like Coo's, and as the latter burst through 
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the bushes, he rose to his feet and shuffled rather than 
walked towards her. 

" Father," she called, " Horses ! " 

" How many ? " asked the man, in a rough, but 
pleased and eager voice. Now Coo could not count 
more than three, though she was twelve years old, so 
she said : " Very many I " and held up her ten fingers 
twice over. 

Good," said her father: "At the drinking place?" 
Yes," replied Coo. 

Her father picked up two or three flints, shaped like 
flattened pears and chipped to a sharp edge at the 
point ; dropped on all fours, and ran underneath the 
bushes to the spot Coo had just left. Arrived there 
he could plainly hear the trampling of horses, and 
swinging himself up into a tree he grasped the branches 
firmly with his toes and looked down. Almost at 
once a small, shaggy, wild horse, with a big head and 
thick legs, came in sight down the well trodden road, 
and behind him trooped others, and Coo*s father chose 
the sharpest flint-axe and got ready to throw. But 
the keen scent of the leader gave him warning, and 
he threw up his head and neighed the " danger" call 
to those behind. At once they stopped, backed, turned 
round, and were beginning to gallop off ; when right 
in front of them Coo dropped with a shout from a 
bough, and the herd again turned and dashed madly 
down towards the water. The man on the branches 
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above them marked the leader and let him pass. He 
selected a plump young colt ; his arm whirled over 
his head, and the flint flew straight between the horse's 
eyes and buried itself in the bone. The creature fell, 
and in spite of the crowd of maddened horses, the 
man swung himself down, and as the colt struggled 
to rise, he hacked fiercely at its hind legs and broke 
them with two swift blows of another axe held in his 
hand. The rest of the herd dashed past and into the 
shallow water and away along the shore, seeking a 
place where the bushes were thin enough to let them 
land. At this moment Coo ran up. Her father did 
not stop to thank her, but together they set to work 
to kill the colt and hack it to pieces. They skinned 
the body, cut off the four legs and hung them up by 
thin willow wands to the tree above them ; cut large 
pieces off the rump and laid them on one side ; dragged 
out the tongue and cut it off ; and then, covered with 
tlood, set off for the hut, carrying with them the 
tongue and rump steaks and the skin. 

" Wife ! " shouted the man as they came to the 
clearing, and a hairy woman came to the door of the 
hut with a tiny baby clinging to her back. " Wife, 
cook these." And he threw down the flesh at her 
feet, and went back to his work of flint -chipping. 

Coo turned towards the lake to wash, (her father 
never washed) but as she came near the carcase of 
the horse she heard a low growling, and guessed that 
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wolves were already feasting there. So she turned off 
elsewhere ; pushed, again on her hands and feet, 
through the bushes and reeds ; dived into the lake, 
and swam and splashed till all the blood was washed 
off the hair on her skin. Then she ran swiftly back 
to help her mother, who had spitted the horse's tongue 
on a stick, and stuck it into the ground so that the 
flesh hung over the fire. 

While it was cooking the woman took the skin, 
and, with a flint scraper, scraped all the bits of flesh 
and fat from it. In this work Coo helped, the little 
brown baby meanwhile staring curiously at them 
from a heap of dried fern on which the mother had 
laid him. 

Coo*s mother was not so tall as her father, and the 
liair on her head was longer, and in fact hung down 
to her waist, but she had the same beast-like face, 
and deep, cunning eyes, which only softened and 
looked human and kind when they lit on the staring 
baby. She wore a necklace made of the teeth of 
horses and oxen and bears strung roughly on a thin 
sinew, and this, with a much worn apron of fox-skin 
was all her costume. 

Coo's father only held her by right of capture. She 
had strayed from her father and mother when a girl 
to gather flowers, and this man had run at her sud- 
denly from behind a tree, and knocked her down with 
a rough club when she cried for help. Then he had 
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thrown her, bleeding and senseless, over his shoulder ;: 
carried her off to his shelter ; and made her his wife. 

As they worked, a twig snapped behind them, and 
they turned quickly with fear in their eyes, because 
all the forest held enemies ; but the bushes parted to* 
let another and older woman, quite naked, come 
through. She carried a rough skin bag, and came 
straight up and sat down by them, the acorns with 
which the bag was filled rustling as she did so. 

" Boars feeding," she said ; and she pointed in the 
direction from whence she had come. 

" Plenty meat here," replied the man. " Hungry ?"" 

**Yes,'* she answered, and picking up a piece of 
raw flesh began to eat it, the blood oozing from her 
mouth as she did so. 

Coo's father and his two wives had come from the 
great plain that then existed where now is the English 
Channel. When they set out, an old man was with 
them, Coo's grandfather; but he limped and could 
not keep up, so his son had struck him dead with a 
stone axe, (it was kinder, he thought, than to leave 
him to die of hunger) and they had pushed on again 
north. 

Where now our village stands, the Heacham River, 
and a smaller one which ran from Ringstead Downs, 
had made a big lake, the overflow from which ran 
north across a plain where now is the Wash. There 
this stream joined a larger river, made by the joining' 
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of the Witham, Welland, Nen and Great Ouse ; and 
the united stream broke through the chalk hills that 
went across to the present Lincolnshire, and running 
over the plain where now is the North Sea, emptied 
its waters into the ocean where now is the Dogger 
Bank. You see, it was a very long time ago — I 
cannot tell you how many thousands of years — and 
things were very different from what they are to-day. 

Coo's father had settled on the shore of this lake, 
because here the animals that came to drink had 
made a track through the otherwise pathless forest, 
and one had only to wait at the watering place to 
get plenty of game. Flints, too, with which to make 
tools and weapons, were plentiful ; the rivers brought 
them down from the chalk hills of Ringstead ; and 
folk in those days were very well content if they got 
shelter and food, and skins for clothes in the winter. 

But now the horse's tongue was roasted, and the 
father drew the stick on which it hung from the fire, 
and laid the hissing meat on the ground. When it 
was cool enough he cut it up into portions, taking 
the biggest one himself, and giving the smallest to 
Coo, and all four squatted round the fire and ate. 
Then each took a handful of acorns, and while they 
were eating these Coo dived into the bushes, and soon 
came back with two handfuls of berries which she 
handed round. So they ate and were filled, and the 
father shambled into the hut, and stretched himself 
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on the dried fern there, and pulled a skin over himself 
(there was no other furniture) and soon fell asleep 
and snored. 

But Coo went again to the watering place, this 
time, to avoid the wolves, along the branches of the 
trees like a squirrel, and brought the legs of the horse 
up and hung them near the hut in the firelight. Then 
she dragged in more dead branches and put some on 
the fire and laid some near; and the two women 
having now finished cleaning the skin, all went into 
the hut, the mother picking up her baby, and lay 
down us the sun set, to sleep. 

But the wolves, attracted by the meat, howled 
round the hut ; and once one made a dash, in spite of 
the fire, and jumped at it where it hung, and Coo ran 
out and caught up a blazing branch and threw it at a 
pair of green eyes that blazed in the dusk. There 
was a rush as the beast fled, and distant snarling and 
growling, and then all was quiet and they slept. 

In the morning when Coo awoke, there was a thin 
dusting of snow on her skin rug, and she shook it off,. 
and threw the rug over her shoulder as a coat. She 
looked first to the fire. It was out, and she dived back 
into the hut and brought out a handful of very dry 
leaves. Then she sat down, and taking two flints 
began to knock them together to get sparks, holding 
them close to the dry leaves. But this morning she 
chinked and chinked her flints together in vain. At 
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last she ran to the hut again and touched her mother 
on the arm. She awoke at once, and Coo whispered : 
" Fire out ! Snow ! '* upon which she also pulled her 
bear skin round her and followed outside, bringing 
with her the fire-sticks. These were simply two pieces 
of very dry wood about a foot long. (The mother 
always slept with them underneath her to keep them 
quite dry). One had a groove in it and the other a 
blunt end. She fitted this end into the groove and 
began rapidly to run the stick up and down it, drop- 
ping as she did so, thin pieces of dry root in the 
groove. Soon the heat caused by the friction made 
, one of the rootlets glow red, and at once the woman 
blew it gently till a flame burst out. Then she drop- 
ped on more rootlets, dried leaves, and twigs, and 
Coo brought larger sticks, and in a few minutes a big 
fire roared and cracked merrily. 

Near the fire was a heap of flints. Coo dropped 
these one by one into the fire where the sticks were 
glowing red. Then she went to one edge of the 
clearing and dii^ up some clay with a pointed stick. 
Sha spread the clay an inch thick on the ground in a 
circle a foot across, and stuck twigs about a foot high 
all round the edge. Round these twigs she wove 
willow wands, which bend easily, in and out, plastered 
it thickly inside and out with clay, and ran off to the 
lake for water. Arrived there she found the bones of 
the horse picked clean ; filled her skin bag with 
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water ; carried it back, and emptied it into her clay 
and basket bowl. Then her mother took two sticks, 
and using them like a pair of tongs she lifted some 
of the now red hot pebbles from the fire one by one, 
and dropped them into the pot. Soon the water 
began to boil and she then put in several big pieces 
of meat, keeping the water boiling by now and then 
dropping in another stone. When it had boiled long 
enough she called out, and her husband and his other 
wife came from the hut and sat down to eat. The 
blood of the horse had caked and clotted on the 
man's hairy arms and breast, and he looked horrible. 

" Ugh ! " said Coo's mother. " Wash ! " 

He sprang up to strike her, but Coo put out her 
foot and tripped him. Then the man's eyes blazed 
with anger. He jumped up, seized Coo by the foot, 
whirled her xound and round and dashed her on the 
ground. 

The girl lay lifeless, her dark face much paler, her 
eyes closed, and blood and froth oozing from her nose 
and mouth. The woman bent over her, wiping her 
face and weeping ; but the man laughed like a brute, 
and sat down by the pot and stuck a pointed stick 
through a bit of meat, lifted it out, and began to eat. 

They carried Coo into the hut, and laid her down 
gently on the dried leaves. 

All that day her mother bent over her and wiped 
the froth from her lips and moistened them with 
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water, now and then trying to get her to swallow a 
little broth. 

Outside it began to snow again, and a great storm 
of wind arose, and the trees swayed to and fro and 
Iheir branches snapped and fell. Great flocks of birds 
flew southward before the blast ; and the man and 
his wife covered the hut with branches and skins, 
lying and weighting them at the bottom with big 
«tones. 

The sun went down in a glory of rose and purple, 
but the girl lay still and quiet as if dead. With the 
first dawn Coo awoke and called faintly : " Mother 1" 
She had pillowed her daughter's head on her breast 
when she at last lay down, and her faint word aroused 
her. "Mother," said Coo, "Water." She had it 
within reach, and put a horn to her lips. Coo drank 
and closed her eyes again, murmuring, " Thanks." 

For many days Coo lay between life and death, 
but at last the mother was rewarded by seeing her 
crawl out of the dark hut and sit in the sunlight. 
Day by day she stayed out a little longer, and helped 
in scraping skins and such light work ; and sometimes 
€he would get a pointed flint and scratch drawings 
of animals on a flat bone. Even her rough fierce- 
tempered father admired these drawings ; and her 
mother was very proud and glad when one day she 
hung round her baby brother's neck a string of pebbles 
and bears' teeth cunningly smoothed and bored. 
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Coo was very fond of her little brown brother^ 
She would sit and play with him for hours together^ 
and the little monkey-like thing felt her love and was- 
happy with her. 

But indeed, as Coo sat in the gloom of the hut or 
in the sunlight of the clearing, she thought many 
things, and chiefly about why they lived alone. 

There were other families in the forest, both up and 
down the river. If all could meet and work together^ 
how much safer it would be, thought Coo. One man 
could keep the night-fire going for many people as- 
well as for a few. If they joined together they could 
always kill big game, horse and reindeer and even the 
curve-tusked, hairy mammoth. And they could build 
bigger, stronger houses, and help each other in many 
ways. But she did not dare to speak to her father 
about these matters. She remembered how one sum- 
mer day a man swam from across the lake to the 
drinking place. Her father had waited till he got 
close, and then sent a flint crashing into his skulL 
Coo had seen this, and turned sick as the man sank 
and the wavelets reddened with his blood. So she 
held her peace and thought the more. Her father 
only regretted that the body had sunk. He would 
have eaten it if he could. 

There was another reason for not speaking. Coo 
had but very few words, and her father had still less. 
She knew the oak from the yew, but to her father 
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they were both simply trees. Coo gave them names- 
for herself. Language was just beginning at this 
time, and the people spoke seldom, and then not at- 
great length. 

One day in the spring, when the sun shone warm,, 
and the glossy yellow petals of the celandine starred 
the grass, Coo carried her little brother down to the- 
lake and swung him in a skin bag from the branch of 
a tree. Then she sat down, and watched for the fish. 
She was still weak and breathed hard, because two of" 
her ribs had been broken when her father threw her ; 
and she was very deaf, and blood still came from her 
ears at times. 

But Littling, her pet name for her brother, laughed 
and crowed ; and the sun shone in Coo's black eyes^ 
and she laughed back and said : 

" Still now, Littling. See Coo catch fish ? " 

And he stilled his baby laughter and stared hard 
out of round, wide-open eyes, while his sister watched 
the water keenly. 

Suddenly a crash sounded behind her, and she looked 
quickly round to see a huge mammoth rushing down 
the wide track which the beasts had made in coming 
to drink. Her brother hung right over the path. 
Already she could see the gleam of the great beast's- 
eyes among its long, black hair. It swung its great 
curved tusks from side to side, and galloped clumsily 
forward. In another moment the baby would have= 
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l>een under the giant feet. Coo sprang up, lifted 
the child from its skin cradle, carried it swiftly across 
the path and laid it down. As she did so the 
mammoth reached the spot. The sharp point of one 
-of the lowered tusks struck the girl in the side, and 
•she was thrown in front of the great beast among the 
reeds of the lake. 

The big hairy elephant drank, and turned round 
And went away ; and Coo lay there with a big woimd 
in her side, the blood streaming redly up in the water, 
her face still turned to the baby brother whom she 
jiad died to save. 
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Inito's Axe. 



■ WANT, in this story, to take you back 
about ten thousand years. We will stand 
on what is now Heacham Recreation 
Ground, and look around us. 

Dotted all over the sandy earth, which 
was covered with sparse grass and occasional clumps 
of gorse, were round, bee-hive huts. In one place a 
man and woman were making one. First of all they 
laid down, in a ring about twelve feet across, a 
. number of large flints, leaving a narrow opening as 
a doorway. Then they picked up the earth with a 
deer-horn pick, and threw it out over the ring of 
stones with shovels made of the blade-bones of oxen. 
When the hole was about three feet deep, the ring 
of stones outside was covered with earth, and they 
fixed poles in this to hoM it up, and bent the poles 
together above to meet over the centre of the circle. 
When the bottom of the hole was paved with flints, 
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;And the poles above wattled with willows and plas- 
tered with mud, the hut was finished. 

Larger huts could be seen which were respectively 
for young men and young women ; and near the 
centre of the very straggling village, in a big hut, 
higher than the rest, lived the Head-man or Chief. 

He sat at his door on a shaggy bearskin, and looked 
♦down the slope to where now stands our village; but 
all he saw was marsh and tall reeds, from which 
•came the calls of wild geese and ducks. He was an 
old man with a long wrinkled face. His eyes were 
.not unkind, but they were keen and bright, and 
flashed almost fiercely as he rose to his feet and 
grasped his war- spear. Yet he was thinking not of 
w^ar but of the chase, and turning round he spoke 
into the hut : 

" Inito ! gather the folk together." 

A slim but well formed lad of perhaps sixteen years 
-came out at once. His face was dark of skin, and 
his hair and eyes were black. He only paused to 
■raise his hand in salute, and ran at once from hut to 
hut calling at each door: "The chief bids ye come 
-together." Very soon all the men of the village, clad 
jnostly in skins, with necklaces of the teeth and clawS 
►of bears, wolves and boars, and bits of rough amber 
^nd jet, stood in a circle round the chief, the women 
:«tanding further off, yet curious to learn what was 
^oing to happen. 
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" We lack meat," said the chief, " is it not so ? " 
The hunters nodded and grunted a yes. " To-morrow, 
then, at sunrise, we hunt the seal. Go ye and pre- 
pare." And the tribe, accustomed to obey the chief, 
dispersed to their huts and began to bring out into 
the sunlight rude stone axes hafted in wood, and 
arrows and spears tipped with flint. These they 
sharpened ; some by rubbing on a flat stone, and some 
by chipping off tiny flakes from the blunted edges by 
pressure. 

While thus employed, women, wearing only an 
apron of skin and necklaces, were feeding a fire in an 
open place in the village, and soon a big stag, the 
last of their meat, was swung over the fire by a thong 
from a bending pole. The stag had been skinned, 
cleaned, and had its head cut off, and as it swung 
over the hot, red-and-white embers of the fire, a 
woman touched it with a pole and kept it swinging 
round. 

Presently it was cooked sufficiently, and the pole 
was lowered so that the roasted carcase swung clear 
of the fire. Then the chief came forward and cut off 
a portion of meat for himself with a flint knife, and 
the other men came in their turn according to their 
rank and did the same. Each man then sat down and 
ate his portion, while the women waited behind till 
Iheir lords had finished. 

When all had eaten, and the women and hungry 
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children had picked the bones, and even broken them 
to scoop out the marrow with rude wooden spoons^ 
the sun was setting across the sea-marshes and all 
went into the huts and slept. No sentinels were 
placed, as the marsh and forest protected the en- 
campment. 

Before sunrise next morning the boy Inito stepped 
from the chief's hut, and blew a loud blast on a big 
ox horn that hung on the door. At the sound all the 
hunters came pouring out of their huts, carrying their 
weapons in their hands and slung at their belts. The 
chief looked over them, and then strode into the 
marsh, where a rude causeway of logs led to a basin 
of water about two feet deep, on which floated several 
canoes, dug out, with fire and flint axe, from the 
straight trunks of trees. Into these the hunters 
sprang, seized each his paddle, and swung the vessels 
down the narrow winding water-way that led to the 
river. 

Arrived here, the biggest boat, in the bow of which 
the chief sat, came to the front. Inito was seated at 
his feet, holding a hafted stone axe, a heavy wooden 
club and a spear. He smiled up in the old man's 
face as the sun shone out ; and the chief, on his part, 
smiled back and patted the lad's head. 

Inito was not of the tribe. Some years before, on a 
hunting expedition, they had come across a clearing 
where a chief was being buried by another tribe. 
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Three huge slabs of chalk had been raised on end and 
a fourth laid flat on the top. Into the little room or 
cist so formed, the body was put in a sitting position, 
with the knees drawn up to the chin. Then the 
brother of the dead man came forward and laid a 
fine flint axe on the knees of the corpse. After that 
came others with more weapons and laid them in the 
cist. Lastly the dead man's brother again came for- 
ward leading Inito, his nephew, and son of the late 
chief. The imcle swimg a war axe up, and the next 
moment it would have descended oi the boy's head, 
had not an arrow hissed through the air and sunk 
deep in the heart of his intending slayer. The man 
swayed and fell forward on his face against the 
stones ; and the tribe, amazed and terrified, ran for 
the shelter of the woods, leaving the frightened boy 
trembling by the dead bodies. 

It was Inito's present friend who had sped that 
arrow, and when the tribesmen fled it was he who 
came up to the boy, took him by the hand, and led 
him gently away. 

Afterwards his kinsmen came back, put the dead 
man beside his brother, and raised a huge mound of 
earth many feet long over the cist. It ran east and 
west, and was highest and broadest at the eastern end 
over the place of burial. Nine such mounds you can 
see to-day close by Manor Farm, and I believe these 
to be burial mounds or * barrows.' 
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Since then Inito had lived in the chiefs hut, his 
willing slave and comrade, and to-day was going 
with the seal hunters out to sea. 

The canoes reached the bar, or shallow part at the 
mouth of the river, at full tide, and so got over it 
easily. Then they paddled straight to sea. On the 
sands along the shore several seals were lying, but 
they waddled down to the river and disappeared. 

The boats sped on till they reached a tiny sand-spit, 
showing above the water far out at sea, and here 
they were anchored by big stones, and the men waded 
ashore. They sat for some time on the sand till the 
tide had ebbed sufficiently, and then set to work just 
over the ridge to dig shallow pits. Here every man 
laid himself down, and covered himself with sand, 
leaving only a breathing and seeing hole. 

Presently the grey, whiskered head of an old seal 
appeared. He swam up to the canoes and sniffed at 
them from the surf. Then he raised himself on his 
fore flippers and dragged his hinder parts up to them, 
repeating the process till he had passed the canoes 
and was lying near the ridge behind which the men 
were hidden. The hunters lay still and made no 
soimd, and seal after seal made its appearance and 
lumbered up the slope ; till, little and big, there were 
sixty of them basking in the sun. 

Suddenly the chief raised his spear, and every man 
leapt from his hiding place, and, armed with a club, 
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ran straight at the seals. Some of the older animals 
showed fight, rising to their fullest height and snap- 
ping with their teeth, barking and growling savagely; 
but most of them flipped heavily down to the sea, 
only to be overtaken and knocked over by the clubs. 
The dead bodies were quickly thrown into the canoes ; 
and then, with shouts of laughter, the hunters paddled 
away. 

Getting back was a more difficult matter than 
going out ; and once the men had to wade and drag 
the laden boats over a shallow, but at last they were 
all moored at the landing place, and the women and 
children came down to help carry the seals to the 
village. The whole tribe at once set to work to cut 
the animals up, the men skinning with flint knives, 
and the women and children scraping the skins with 
flint scrapers as soon as they were handed to them. 
When they were quite clean of every bit of fat, they 
were thrown over poles to dry. Afterwards they 
would be beaten with sticks and rolled and kneaded 
till they were soft and pliable, and could be used for 
clothing or rugs. 

When all the seals had been skinned and cleaned, 
the dogs were allowed to eat the offal, which they did, 
snapping and barking at each other till they were 
gorged, when they slunk ofiE to sleep. 

Meanwhile the women had been carrying rude 
vessels of dark baked clay to the fire. They dared 
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not place them on the ashes for fear they broke, but 
they put them near and then partly filled them with 
water. Next they took flint stones, and dropped them 
into the fire at the edge. When they were red hot 
they deftly lifted them out with sticks and placed 
them gently in the pots. As soon as the water began 
to boil they took tit-bits like the tongues of the seals 
and put them in the water, keeping it boiling by 
dropping in more "pot-boilers** as these stones were 
called. As tlie hot stones met the water they cracked 
and chipped, and some of the chips fell on the meat, 
but Neolithic man did not trouble much about quality 
if quantity was sufficient. Soon the tribe was again 
feasting, and they ate much as the dogs ate, till they 
were full, and then went to the huts to sleep. 

When all was quiet in the village, Inito crept 
quietly out of the chiefs hut and up to the fire. Out 
of a pouch of otter*s hide that was slung at his belt 
he took a big pebble of flint, and held it up to the 
light. He examined it carefully and laughed softly 
to himself. Far and near had he sought such a stone ; 
and to-day, when the new hut was made, it had been 
thrown out with the earth. 

Along with it, among the stones he picked up the 
axe which Coo had once used. Her father had lost 
it on one of his himts. This too he carefully saved, 
to re-chip and sharpen for future use. 

About twelve miles to the south, where now is 
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Massingham Heath, a tribe lived who mined for flint, 
making shafts many feet deep till they reached in the 
chalk a thin band of solid flint. This they broke up, 
and lifted the pieces up the shafts from one platform 
to another, these platforms being left for the purpose. 
Such flint as this, fresh from the eairth, flaked better 
than the flint pebbles that Inito's present tribe were 
content to use. He had journeyed through the forests 
to the heath, and bartered skins for a block of the 
virgin flint, but had not been satisfied with the colour 
when he had flaked it. 

He wanted an axe and an arrow-head. His father 
used to have a polished axe, flaked and chipped and 
then rubbed down to a smooth surface on a hard 
stone ; and he had had an arrow-head, a wonder of 
rippled chipping, which men handled carefully as 
now one handles a perfectly cut gem. Only chiefs 
could afford such weapons, and even then they were 
only brought out on state occasions, and not used in 
war or himting. At a later period they became more 
common, but in Inito*3 time they were very rare, so 
he wished to make and give them to the kind old 
man who had saved his life. The light of the fire, 
however, was not enough to work by, so he crept into 
the hut again and snuggled down into his skin rug 
and slept. 

With the earliest dawn he was up and away into 
the forest some distance from the camp, stopping only 
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where the cattle were penned, to milk one of the 
cows into a little jug. He drank the milk, filled the 
jug again, and went on. Presently he sat down at 
the foot of an oak, and took from his bag his flint 
chisel, and a hammer stone. He threw back his skin 
coat, looked at the flint carefully, put it between his 
naked knees and held it there firmly. Then he took 
his chisel, put the cutting edge on the flint, and with 
one smart blow flaked off a piece large enough for the 
arrow-head. Successive blows, given very cacefully, 
roughed out the rude shape of the axe. It was slow 
work, because he did not want to spoil his stone, and 
every blow had to be long thought out before it was 
given ; a false stroke would have ruined the shape. 
So when the shades of evening fell he gathered care- 
fully up the flakes that looked like making good 
knives or scrapers, put them, together with his axe 
and arrow-shapes, into a hole in the root of the oak, 
and set off for the village. 

He was just in time for the evening meal of fishy 
tasting seal-flesh and cows' milk, but he ate hungrily 
and slept well. 

For some days he flaked with hammer and'chisel 
at his weapons, and then he laid the axe aside — the 
polishing could wait — while he chipped his arrow- 
head. 

This chipping, the finer work, was not done with 
the hammer and chisel. He took the flint between 
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the finger and thumb of one hand; and with a bone, 
scraped and polished to a fine point, in the other, he 
pressed the point against the edge of the arrow till a 
delicate chip flew off. If the flaking was careful 
work, this was much more so. The least want of 
skill or care would have spoilt the weapon. But Inito 
had done much work of this kind, and his hand and 
eye did not fail him. Slowly he worked up one side 
of the arrow, from the point to the barb and from the 
barb to the tang that was to be secured in the shaft. 

Daily he toiled at it, working only in full sunlight ; 
and when finger and thumb were numbed with hold- 
ing, he would take out the axe-head and polish it 
with water and sand on the flat surface of a basalt 
block such as to-day stands on our village green. 

At last, after many days of careful work, both axe 
and arrow were finished. They were beautiful things, 
and Inito was proud of them. The stone itself was 
of a fine colour, a pale brown clouded and spotted 
with cream. The axe was broad towards the cutting 
edge, and tapered to a point towards the other, which 
was fitted into a socket of deer-horn, and this again 
into the wooden shaft. The arrow-head was even 
finer than the axe, the "ripples" of the chipping 
making play of light and shade on the even brown of 
its colour. Inito fitted it into a straight shaft of fine 
grained oak, sawn to length with a flint saw, and 
rounded by scraping with a hollow scraper. He 
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bound the tang with a fine cord tightly into a notch 
sawn in the end of the shaft, and then winged the 
other end with bright green feathers from a king- 
fisher's taiL 

He took his bow with him on the day when he was 
to finish the arrow, and after admiring his work and 
balancing the weapons in his hands, he thrust the axe 
into his belt and fitted the arrow to the string. He 
drew lightly and let the arrow fly right above his 
head, delighted to see it curve round and drop plumb 
into the grass near his feet. Then, entirely satisfied 
with his work, he dropped the arrow into his quiver 
of skin and set off for home. 

He had not gone far when be began to hear through 
the trees a confused noise, in which he distinguished 
the barking of dogs, the lowing of cattle, the shrieks 
of women and children, and the angry shouts of men. 
Then Inito put his head forward, as the swift nmner 
does, and ran. Louder and louder grew the noise as 
he drew near, and just at the wicker gate of the 
village he had to leap over the body of one of his 
playmates, dead, with a spear wound in his breast 
from which the blood was welling. 

Some of the huts were on fire. Women were dashing 
madly off into the marshes carrying their children. 
The cows were rushing here and there, trying to break 
down the rails of their pen. The dead and dying lay, 
singly or in groups, all over the village ; and groups 
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of men were still fighting in the spaces before the 
huts. Some fought with spear and axe, striking and 
dodging and feinting and parrying and leaping aside ; 
and some had thrown away or broken their weapons, 
and were wrestling together and tearing with teeth 
and nails at each others throats. 

The old chief had been very busy in the grim game. 
Five of the stranger tribe who had attacked the 
village lay dead in front of him, but two were still 
left, and one ran roimd a hut to take him from behind. 
The old warrior was sore woimded. From a big gash 
on his brow the blood ran into his eyes, and his left 
arm was broken and hung limply by his side. 

Inito saw nothing else. His protector, his friend, 
was in danger. He fitted his gift-arrow to his bow 
again, and ran with all his might. Then he stopped 
suddenly, as the stranger crept from behind the hut, 
and drawing his bow almost at a venture the keen 
arrow whizzed off as the bow string twanged, and 
struck the man full in the throat. He pitched forward 
heavily on his face,- bringing his raised axe down on 
the chiefs shoulder as he did so. The old man trem- 
bled, dizzy and weak with the loss of blood, swayed 
to one side, and sank to the ground. 

His other assailant had looked round when the 
arrow sang through the air, and in that instant Inito 
had gained many feet ; and taking a disc-shaped 
throwing-stone from his pouch he hurled it^ without 
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stopping, at his enemy's face, and closed on him, 
drawing his axe as he did so. The stone struck full 
between the eyes and splintered the bone, and before 
he had steadied himself Inito's axe swung whistling 
round and half buried itself in the man's skull. He 
fell, and the boy set his bare foot on the bloody head 
and wrenched at the axe. It was too firmly imbedded, 
however, to come easily away ; so, taking both hands, 
Inito wrenched again — and broke the axe across. 

All around the battle yet raged fiercely, but Inito 
dropped on his knees beside the chief and pillowed 
the bleeding head on his shoulder. The old man 
opened his dim eyes, saw the boy and smiled. Then 
he said, brokenly, and with efEort : 

" Go, my son. Leave me. Fight." 

And Inito wanted him to say just this. His eyes 
were blazing with fierce hate of the invaders; so calling 
a woman who was shrieking over the dead body of 
her husband, Inito bade her see to the chief, and ran 
to join the fray. 

He burst between the first couple he came to. Both 
were tired and both were fighting warily. Inito 
thrust his own tribesman aside, and rushed like a wild 
cat at the enemy. The man had no chance. He was 
worn with toil, and long past his prime, and the boy 
was fresh and eager, and burning with the lust to kill 
and revenge his friend. Moreover, although he had 
never been in a battle until now, he had followed the 
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tribe for years on their hunting expeditions, and had 
prepared himself by running, leaping, swimming, 
wrestling, throwing the stone and the spear, and 
shooting with the bow, to play a man's part when his 
call came. 

It had come now, and Inito rushed in and slew his 
man. Disregarding the club that his enemy swung, 
he closed on him swiftly, flimg his arms around him, 
lifted him clear off the ground, swimg him round, and 
threw him heavily. Before he could recover Inito 
kicked him fiercely under the chin. There was a 
sickening little " crick " and the neck was broken, and 
Inito sprang away to kill more of his hated foes. 

The village men were hard pushed. The onset of 
the invaders had been sudden and fierce, and it came 
on them when tired after a long day's hunt. Many of 
them fell in the first rush, before they could lay hand 
to weapon, and when the chief fell their main hope 
fell with him. But Inito's coming changed the for- 
tunes of the fight. He ran, and struck as he ran, 
never pausing to parry, and as he fought he had but 
one thought and one cry : " Kill ! Kill I " 

Slowly the strangers retreated in the direction of 
the marsh, pushed back by the men who were fighting 
for their home ; and the tired got new strength, and 
the wounded forgot their pain, in watching Inito's 
prowess. 

At last the enemy were reduced to one little band, 
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who, finding the causeway leading to the canoes 
behind them, turned round and ran. Inito was in 
front of his tribesmen, and he bounded forward and 
cut down the hindmost of their foes even as he was in 
the act of turning. He left him and ran on, and as 
soon as he overtook he struck ; till, when they reached 
the canoes, only one was left, and he the tallest and 
strongest of the invaders. 

This man was wary and agile. Suddenly he turned 
and threw himself at Inito's feet. The boy struck 
with his broken axe and missed ; could not stay 
himself ; and stumbled over his foe*s prostrate body 
and over the edge of the little wharf into the water. 

The fight was to be an equal one, for Inito's fellows 
were lagging behind, killing those whom he had 
stunned. As soon as his foe had risen the boy had 
sprung from the water ; and heeding nothing, fearing 
nothing, he rushed madly in. But the water trickled 
into his eye and partly blinded him ; and the warrior 
stepped quickly aside, swung round his axe as he did 
so, and broke the boy's arm as he dashed past. 

The pain sobered Inito. He had been drunk with 
rage. He turned again and faced his man and looked 
at him. He was taller than the lad, taller in fact than 
any man Inito had ever seen. He wore a feather in 
his hair, and a cloak of woven stufE that was new to 
the boy. His own tribe had no sheep and did not 
weave cloth. The man's axe too was a splendid 
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weapon of greenish stone, polished till it flashed in 
the red light of the last sun-rays. Evidently he was a 
chief. 

Inito would kill him. He could think of nothing 
else. Even if he lost his own life, this hated foe, who 
had led his band of murderers on their peaceful village, 
should die. He would make sure of it at any cost. 
He rushed in again, and again the warrior stepped 
aside and swung his axe; but this time Inito was 
ready, and swerving aside he dropped his club, grasped 
the warrior's hair and bore him back into the water. 
Springing up, the boy grasped a stake, sharpened with 
axe and fire to be used as a smaller pile in building a 
new wharf ; and as the man rose from the water, the 
sharp point, driven with all the force that rage and 
hate could give, met his breast, and he sank into the 
mud and was transfixed there, just as Inito's fellow 
tribesmen came yelling into view. 

They led the boy with all honour back to the village, 
and he went at once to his woimded chief. 

The blood had been washed from the old man*s face, 
but he was very pale and lay quite still. Inito knelt 
by him and put his imwounded arm round his neck ; 
and at the familiar touch he opened his eyes and 
smiled again ; but his eyes were dim, and he felt with 
a weak, groping hand for the boy's face. 

" It is I, Inito, my chief and my father, speak to 
me," moaned the boy, 
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" I have fought my last battle," said the old man in 
a weak, hoarse voice. " I fight no more. I speak no 
more. I die. Call hither the tribe." 

What was left of it was there already, most of 
them woimded, but there by their chief to see the end. 

The old man raised himself painfully on his elbow 
and looked round : " I leave ye, my children. It grows 
dark. I see ye no more. Whom will ye that I name 
as chief ? It is the custom of our tribe." 

One word came from every mouth " Inito." 

The chief smiled : " Ye have chosen even as I would 
have chosen for you. Ye have done well." 

He sank wearily on the boy's breast, and tender 
hands carried him into his hut and laid him softly 
down. Then the tribe dispersed to the task of carrying 
away the bodies of their enemies. These they simply 
flung into the marsh in an out-of-the-way place. At 
night the wolves came and devoured them, and one 
old wolf tore o£E the head in which stuck the broken 
half of Inito's axe, and carried it away snarling. He 
stopped and had his grisly feed just near where our 
house is now. The skull had long ago rotted away ; 
but flint is very durable, and that is why we dug the 
axe up when we made our first botanic garden. 

Near midnight all was quiet. A bright moon shone 
in a cloudless sky ; and Inito, with his arm bound up, 
sat near his dying friend. The skin curtain that 
formed the door was drawn aside, and the moon filled 
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the hut with a weird, uncertain light. The sea could 
be heard very faintly washing on the pebbles a mile 
away. The tide was just on ebb. 

" Inito ! " the old man whispered, and the lad put 
his ear down to catch the words. " I have tried to be 
a father to my people. Thou art young. I need not 
say * Be brave.* Be just and gentle. We — ^may — ^meet 
— again, in the Happy-After- World. I — will — ask — 
how — thou — ^hast kept — thy trust." 

And, turning his face to the wall, he passed away 
with the ebbing tide. 
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I NITO and his tribe had been dead nine 
thousand years. Over the narrow EngHsh 
Channel another race had come called the 
Goidels or Gaels, and before this race the 
stone men had to flee to the mountains of 
the north. A tribe of the new race had settled near 
what was once Inito's village. This new settlement 
was on a bold hill overlooking the plain next the sea- 
marshes. It was protected on all sides but one by a 
steep descent ; and a deep ditch and high bank of 
earth ran all round it 

hi a rounded angle of the ditch sat a boy and a 
maiden. They were both tall, fair-skinned, blue eyed, 
and both wore their hair long. They were dressed 
very simply in grey woollen homespun, but the boy 
had a short knife of bronze in a sheath at his leathern 
belt. 

" Do you know, Oueena, that there will be sacrifice 
to-morrow ? " he asked. 
The girl's eyes filled with sudden tears : " Do we 
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not all know ? To-morrow is midsummer day. How 
good and sweet the sunlight is ! How horrible our 
sacrifices to the sun ! I shall not be here to see it." 

"The chief will be angry, Oueena. Last year you 
ran away. All the tribe must be present at the yearly 
sacrifice. It is the law." 

" And if a law be wrong and cruel, may not one 
protest against it, my brother ? " 

"You did so last year, dear one. Do you know 
what the priests demanded of the chief ? " 

"They asked my life. I would give it gladly to 
save the life of one victim," said the girl. " But the 
hunters return ; I must help to cook the evening 
meal." And she rose with a sigh and looked westward 
where the sun was setting " in a bed of daffodil sky." 

They turned together and climbed the earthwork, as 
a throng of men, laden with deer and boars, passed in 
through the wooden gate. 

Many of the huts were built in much the same way 
as in Inito's day, but some were made with roughly 
squared timber, and all were more comfortable. 
There were wooden benches for sitting and sleeping 
on within, and on the walls hung sickles of bronze. 
Cows were being milked by some doors, while at 
others women sat on the ground grinding corn in little 
hand mills. A potter was just finishing an earthen 
jar. He had no wheel such as our potters use to-day, 
but he turned the wet clay cleverly between finger and 
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thumb on a log before him, and then lifted it gently 
to dry with some more on the sunny side of his hut. 

Oueena and her brother stopped where a ring of 
children stood round one man. He had built a rough 
furnace of clay and stone, and a fire of wood roared 
and crackled in it. It was built so that the wind, 
which blew strongly on the hill top, got in to it at a 
hole in the bottom and fanned the flames. A bowl of 
thick, baked clay rested on the fire, and it was half 
full of molten bronze. The man stirred this and 
dropped in broken weapons, spears and daggers and 
swords, to be re-melted. All round at his feet were 
little moulds of weapons in clay, and suddenly he 
dipped a hand-bowl into the molten metal, and 
stepping swiftly to each mould he poured it full. The 
liquid hissed and spluttered, and one of the moulds 
cracked and was spoiled. The children shouted and 
laughed and clapped their hands ; and then, catching 
sight of the hunters, ran to meet them. The women 
also left their work ; and spinning wheel and weaving 
loom and grinding stone or quern were deserted, when 
the men came into the village. 

These also wore shirts of woven stuff ; but, as they 
had been hunting, all the rest of their clothing was of 
leather, sandals, leggings, coats and caps. One man, 
and he the tallest of the tall band, had his long yellow 
hair caught up round his brows by a thin fillet of 
beaten gold. He looked strong and masterful ; and 
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in truth it was an age when the chief, for such he was, 
had often to prove his right to the head-ship by 
fighting every rival. 

The men flayed a deer with bronze knives, and the 
women cooked it while the men did off their hunting 
gear and put on lighter, cooler clothing. Some made 
their appearance at the evening meal dressed in coarse 
linen shirts and timics. While this was going on they 
talked together. 

" Have you heard," said one, " that the men of the 
south have raised a great temple to the sim ? " 

" Nay," was the reply, " I have heard nothing of it." 
A fair, great temple," the first speaker went on, 

ring within ring of huge stones, with others laid 
thereon. Squared stones, mortised and tenoned even 
as our joiners fix beams. And all is rounded in with 
a great earthwork, and stands on the plain where they 
bury their dead. Such labour must please the Gods. 
If we had such a temple might they not be gracious 
xmto us." 

" The Gods will value aught that men do worthily 
in their honour," replied his friend, " but where are 
we to find the stone to raise such a temple ? The white 
stone here crumbles quickly. It would not stand very 
long. Let us honour the Gods in our own way. At 
least we can make a worthy sacrifice." 

Oueena stood behind him as he spoke. She laid a 
timid hand on his shoulder, and whispered : 
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** Will the man and woman be slain ? If the Gods 
want blood why not kill an ox ? The Gods cannot be 
pleased with ill deeds, and to slay an unarmed prisoner 
is the act of a coward. You are an elder in our tribe, 
and the men listen when you speak. You are kind. 
Speak then. We women have no voice in the coimcil. 
Long ago they ate the flesh, the flesh of our own kind, 
believing that the strength and courage of their victims 
would pass into themselves with the flesh and blood. 
To day we should think such a belief childish. Is it 
less childish to believe that the kind Gods can be 
pleased with our cruelty ? *' 

The man half turned and whispered back : 

" Oueena, my daughter, have a care, such words are 
not to be said openly in our tribe. The old customs 
must be kept up. The Gods are jealous. Why expose 
ourselves to their anger by refusing them a sacrifice ? 
Besides, the man killed some and wounded other of our 
tribe. He deserves to die. We raised three roimd 
mounds over those who had fallen by his long sword, 
and those the kinsmen and blood brothers of our 
chief." 

He pointed to a just healed gash in his cheek, and 
went on : 

" Do you see this ? When his sword was broken he 
dashed his buckler in my face as my arms closed 
round him. He wounded me, your father. And his 
buckler was not of bronze as are ours, but of the 
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strange outlandish iron that the Britons use. There 
is evil magic in the metal. Does he not deserve 
death ? " 

" If he had been slain in the fight I should not have 
grieved. He fought for his tribe even as you for yours. 
But to kill him like a sheep, after the long waiting in 
the strong house for death ! It must not be.'* 

" Have you spoken of this to any other, my daughter? 
Are there more of our tribe who think like you ? " 

" My brother is with me, and some of the women 
would speak against it, but they fear the anger of the 
chief." 

" Then speak no more of it, foolish girl. Get back 
to your home and sleep. To-morrow at sunrise they 
die." 

Oueena turned quietly and sadly away. She passed 
by the huts, and out at the gate of the village. By a 
shallow pond, so dug that the dews fed it, she stopped 
and sat down on the grass to think. Around her were 
the little upland pastures, surrounded by a dense 
forest; and between her and the village stretched 
smaller patches of oats and beans, and the flax from 
the stalks of which her tribe obtained its linen. The 
flax was in flower ; and lay, a sheet of blue, in the 
fading light 

She loved her home, the quiet work of the house, 
the caring for her kind old father, the milking and the 
spinning and the weaving ; but she had made up her 
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mind to leave it all. The shadow of the yearly 
sacrifice always lay over it. She knew what would 
happen on the morrow. She had seen it all for several 
years. The tribe would assemble near the round 
mound or barrow where lay the body of a long dead 
chief, for her people buried their dead though some 
burned theirs. Then the man and the woman who 
were their captives would be dragged forward, bound, 
and laid on the stone of sacrifice. Finally, the chief, 
in robes of state, would come forward, and plunge a 
flint dagger into the hearts of the victims. A big pile 
of brush- wood would be heaped over the dead bodies ; 
and as the sun rose, fire would be applied to this, and 
the whole tribe, with savage songs and shouts, would 
dance roimd the blazing pile. 

And she had made up her mind that at any danger 
to herself she would save this man and woman. 
Oueena had seen them when they were brought in. 
They belonged not only to another tribe, but to an 
alien race, the Brythons or Britons, darker of skin than 
any of her own people ; but the man had, in spite of 
his wounds, borne himself bravely ; and the woman 
his wife had refused to leave him when she could have 
saved herself by flight. Oueena pitied and loved her 
for the way in which she had stood by her husband ; 
and she cast about in her mind how to stay the anger 
of her tribe and save their lives. 

She saw no way in which to do this save one. She 
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would free the captives. To do this and stay with the 
tribe meant death. Her own father would not raise 
a hand to save her if she cheated the Gods of their 
sacrifice. So she would leave her home, and go with 
this man and woman to theirs. Her father would be 
sorry for a time, and then she would be forgotten. So 
she laid her plans carefully, and went back to the 
village as the cows and plow oxen were being driven 
in for the night. 

When all was quiet in the hut, save for her father's 
heavy breathing, she arose and peeped out. There 
was no moon, but it was scarcely dark. She felt along 
the wall, and reached down from their pegs a bronze 
palstave and a bow and quiver. The former was 
bound by a thong of leather to a shaft that fitted into 
its socket. The quiver was full of arrows, and their 
flint heads rattled together as she took it down. (Her 
tribe still used flint for arrow heads, sacrificial knives, 
and some other purposes). She glanced round, fearful 
lest the noise should awaken her father, but he still 
slept heavily. Then she stepped softly over the 
threshold, and looked round again. The huts lay silent 
in the half darkness. No one was in sight. 

Oueena gathered her cloak round her and moved 
quietly along the rows of houses. Near the middle of 
the village she stopped, and hooted as an owl hoots. 
Her brother came from the doorway of a house. 

" You are the only guard ? " she askei 
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" I am. Will you not even now go back ? What is 
this man's life to us ? and my friends who live in the 
wooden houses built over the lakes in the south would 
welcome me ; but it is far to go, and I am well content 
with my own people. Besides, how know you if this 
man's folk would be kind to you ? I do not like them, 
with their dark hair and black eyes. Go back to our 
father's hut, my sister," he pleaded. 

" We have spoken of this before, my brother. Go to 
your friends. If our tribe find you here in the morning 
and their prisoners missing, they will not fail to kill 
you. Now go, the gentle Gods at least will befriend 
you. My mind is made up." 

He said no more, but turned swiftly away, and 
Oueena went into the hut. 

Who is there ? " snarled an angry voice. 
Hush ! I come to set you free," said the girl 
quietly. " I have a knife to cut your bonds, and 
weapons for you when you can stand." 

As she spoke she knelt down and felt about in the 
darkness till she had foimd the man. She slipped her 
knife under the leathern thongs that were wrapt round 
him and cut them. He rose painfully to his feet, and 
she put the palstave and the bow and quiver into his 
hands. Then she roused the sleeping wife, and 
whispered : " Be quiet for your lives and follow me." 
The three went out of the hut, and crept without a 
sound from the sleeping village. 
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Once clear of the houses Oueena stopped. " North 
and West lies the sea. You cannot escape that way. 
Eastward are many tribes who to-morrow would 
take you and think the Gods had sent you to them to 
be sacrificed. Southward are heaths and wastes where 
you may hide till you can join your own people. Let 
us go thither.** 

She led the way down the slope, across a little river 
by a shallow ford, and up the opposite heights. They 
kept the ridge along the marshes, tracking through an 
unbroken forest till they reached the spot where now 
stands Snettisham, and here the man paused. He had 
limped painfully at first, but now he walked strongly 
and confidently; and Oueena wondered that he should 
stop here, when her tribe would soon be afoot and on 
their track. 

" I have lagged behind,** he said, " but I have fouled 
the trail. Your tribe will not follow us easily. I saw- 
to that at the ford and els^^here as we came along. 
My people also honour the Gods by a sacrifice to-day, 
I would keep the custom of my tribe.** And stepping 
forward he swung round the palstave and struck 
Oueena dead at his feet. 

Then he looked at the weapon and said : " It is a 
good axe, but one may not, now it has been used for 
sacrifice, put it to any other service.** And he flung it 
into the bracken, to be picked up nearly three thousand 
years later by a passing antiquary. 
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r LITTLE troop of Roman horsemen were 
slowly pacing over a very broken path 
leading from the present Ringstead to 
Hunstanton. All round was dense scrub, 
with here and there patches of taller 
wood, oak and ash, and sometimes clumps of hollies. 
Brambles overhung the road, and as it had never been 
paved, and was sodden with autumn rain, the horses 
sank nearly to the fetlock at every step. A keen wind 
£rom the sea blew the plumes of the helmets backward. 
" Our Dalmatian ' bora ' is a keen wind, but these 
Icenian tribesmen need good cloaks against this. 
What do you say, Fabrus ? " 

It was one of the leaders who spoke, a big, grey- 
headed, clean-shaven man on a black horse. He wore 
a tight ttmic without sleeves, and a coat of mail over 
it, a tall crested hehnet with a plume of featheis, a 
pair of leathern trousers, and sandals. From his 
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shoulders hung a rich red cloak, with which he tried 
to defend himself from the blast. The other soldiers 
were dressed very much like him, only their clothes 
lacked the ornament and richness displayed on that of 
the leaders. 

" For myself, Dalmatus, I would not care if the road 
were better. We have been five days getting from 
Londinium here. Surely the Romans never made this 
road ! Straight it certainly is, from the earthworks 
where we halted last night and beyond ; but what a 
surface! and then the lack of bridges! that ford 
among the sedges in the last valley ! I lost a sandal 
in the mud, and my nether garments will need a wash 
after it." And he looked down ruefully at his clothes, 
all soaked and splashed with mud. 

" I know not Fabrus. The legions have used this 
road ever since the fight with the Iceni under Boadicea. 
It was then that Branodunimi was fortified, after we 
had taken the village that stood there. But the road 
itself may have been used by the Iceni for hundreds of 
years." 

" And who are the Iceni ? I have fought against the 
Britons in the west, and they are a different folk from 
these, darker and not so tall. These Iceni have the 
red hair and blue eyes of the Belgic tribes." 

" And that is probably what they are, Fabrus. A 
Belgic tribe who followed the Britons over and 
established themselves here in the east of Britain. 
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Even now we get these invaders from the mainland 
sometimes, and there is talk of building the walls of 
Branodunum in stone, as you know who have been 
sent down to survey the site. Further, there is to be a 
Count of the Saxon Shore appointed, and it will be 
his duty to repel such invaders. The conmiander at 
Branodunum knows his trade. He has established a 
look-out on the high cliff overlooking the sea just 
ahead Do you sniff the salt ? " 

" I do, Dalmatus, and would fain be there. Let us 
see if our tired troop can raise a canter." The old man 
turned half round to give an order to the soldiers, 
when a fierce blast threw down, with a mighty crack 
and crash, a huge dead tree. It fell just in front. The 
road was utterly blocked. The troop halted. The 
black horse of Dalmatus reared and plunged, and the 
tough soldier stooped forward and patted the animal's 
neck. Then he laughed and said : " You will have 
cold comfort to-night, Fabrus. The cliffs are a very 
short distance away ; but that dead giant will take 
some removing, and the woods are impossible as a 
road for our horses. There is a British village just 
here. The chief is friendly. Let us go thither." 

They turned their horses heads, and soon came to a 
narrow track, leading off the road towards the sea. 
Along this they rode in single file. It led to a rude 
palisade roughly wattled with willow, in which a gate 
gave entrance to an open space, where stood many 
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huts of branches covered with skins. No earthwork 
surrounded the village, as it had not long been ten- 
anted, and was under the protection of the Romans. 

Suddenly an arrow whizzed from among the huts 
and struck Dalmatus, who was leading, full in the 
chest. It broke on one of the hanging plates of brass 
of his mail, but he reined up in astonishment. A 
second arrow came obliquely through the trees, and 
struck a soldier in the line. His leathern coat was 
not such a good protection, and he pitched forward 
out of the saddle. Then the leader rode forward to 
the gate: "Hold," he cried, "I am a friend, Dalmatus. 
I would see your chief." 

A tall, ruddy man stepped out of the shadow of a 
tree. His dress was much like that of the Romans, 
but his cloak was of blue and green * tSirtan ' cloth, 
and it was caught at the throat by a gold brooch, 
ornamented with curious spirals inlaid with enamel in 
bright colours. 

" Dalmatus I " he said, " I am sorry. We have had 
a visit from some of your men from Branodunum. 
They burnt our huts in our absence, killed some of our 
old people, and stole two of our children." 

" What t Cargan and Bretha ? " asked the Roman 
leader. 

" Cargan and Bretha, no less," replied the chief. 

" Carry our man in and see to him " said Dalmatus, 
throwing himself off his horse. " Our commander at 
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Branodunum is in the north with the Emperor Hadrian. 
He builds a wall there from sea to sea to keep back the 
Caledonians. Discipline at Branodunum is lax. Not 
thus shall we establish the peace of Rome. These 
robbers shall pay." 

They carried the soldier, who was badly woimded, 
into a hut. Luckily the arrow-head was not barbed, 
and so was drawn out without enlarging the wound. 
A meal of roasted boar was set before the visitors, and 
soon all slept, fires being kept going in the open air to 
scare the wolves. 

At break of day the Icenians with their iron axes 
hewed a road past the fallen tree, and the little troop 
of horse set out for the clifiE look-out station. 

Here they learnt that a young soldier, a friend of 
Dalmatus, had fallen over the rocks in the dark, and 
been killed. His body had been burned, and the ashes, 
enclosed in an urn, had been buried on a level pasture 
near the sea. When Dalmatus had given the message 
he carried to the commander, and visited the grave of 
his friend, he pressed on with his troop along the level 
coast road to Branodunimi, 

The camp was nearly square in plan, about two 
hundred yards each way. It stood close to an arm of 
the sea which crept up through the marshes covered 
with sea-lavender. A wide and deep ditch had been 
dug all round; and the earth, thrown inwards, was kept 
in place by stakes and basket-work, forming a high 
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barrier, difficult of access to an invader. There were 
gates at each side, and some of the houses were already 
built of stone, a white sandstone, cemented with the 
strong mortar the Romans used. 

As the camp came into view Fabrus drew up his 
horse. 

" It is a fine site, Dalmatus ; here are no mothers- 
in-law." 

" Mothers-in-law ! " said his companion, " what do 
you mean ? " 

" I mean that there are no ill neighbours," replied 
Fabrus, laughing. " A stagnant swamp ; a hill that 
commands your camp ; a forest near, from which a rush 
might be made, — these are the * mothers-in-law ' we 
engineers have to avoid." 

"There was forest enough before," said Dalmatus, 
" but we set the Icenians to clear it and till us fields 
there. But come along. I want to find out what has 
been done with those children," and they rode clatter- 
ing in through the south gate and into the forum or 
market place. The basilica or court of justice was on 
one side of this, a long low building with a row of 
little shops along the market wall of it, and into this 
the soldier went. The court should have been sitting, 
but Dalmatus was not surprised to hear that the 
deputy magistrate or prefect was out hunting. He 
went at once to his house, and sent a British slave girl 
who stood in the porch to tell her mistress that he 
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wished to see her. The girl asked him into a little 
room near the door, and went to do- his bidding. 
Presently the Prefect*s wife came, a tall, dark lady, 
with a shock of brown hair tied up with a ribbon. 

Dalmatus greeted her courteously and said: "I 
wished to see you, lady, and to ask if you know aught 
of two poor children, favourites of mine, who have 
been taken from the Icenian village just beyond the 
cliffs." 

" Two children were brought in some days ago, sir," 
said the lady, " and my husband bought them for me. 
They are even now in this house.'* 

" May I see them ? ** said Dalmatus. 

" Certainly ! ** was the reply. She clapped her hands 
and her maid entered again. 

" Fetch here the two British children." 

The girl bowed and withdrew. Presently she came 
back leading a boy and a girl. They both wore blue 
linen garments, and their faces were sweet and fair 
though their eyes were red with weeping. The soldier 
stepped forward to meet them, and both children ran 
to nestle in his arms. He stroked their heads gently 
and caressingly, and said : " This is an evil deed, lady. 
"What will our Emperor, the noble Hadrian, say to it ? 
He builds a wall against our northern enemies, while 
your husband makes foes here of those who once were 
friends. I take the children with me, and I go. How 
shall the tribes keep faith with us, if for no cause we 
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enslave their children?" He saluted again and left 
the house, the children clinging to his hands. 

" My little Bretha/' he said, looking down tenderly 
on her golden hair, "to think that you were to be 
bought and sold as a slave ! You who nursed me and 
brought me cool water when I lay in your village ill. 
But the Gods repay good as evil deeds, little one. You 
are safe with me." 

He spoke in her own Celtic language to the little 
maid, and she looked up into his face, all love and 
trust and admiration, to say : " Do we not know it, 
Cargan and I ? But will you take us home now ? '* 

" That I will gladly, little one. There is yet time 
before the darkness falls. Shall we ride, or — the tide 
is rising quickly — go by sea ? " 

" Oh I by sea, Bretha," pleaded the boy.—" In the 
big Roman ship. I do so love the water." 

Dalmatus looked at Bretha. She nodded : " Yes, I 
too would like it. I have never been," 

The old captain beckoned a soldier and bade him 
tell the prefect of the galleys that Dalmatus needed 
one. The man hurried off on his errand, and Dalmatus 
took the children to a sweetmeat shop. 

"You like goodies ! " he asked. They smiled shyly. 
He took from his pouch a big bright brass coin, a 
penny of Hadrian, with the emperor's head thereon, 
and bought sweets. Cargan accepted them willingly. 
Bretha drew back. 
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" Sweets we shall eat " she said, " and there an end. 
The big coin you gave the sweet-meat man has your 
emperor's face on it. He has been your friend ? " 

" Hadrian is my very good friend," said the old 
soldier. " I am his trusted messenger. To him I owe 
all I have. I was once a slave. He freed me, and 
gave me command." 

" And you risked your life for his, is it not true ? ** 

" It was a little thing," said Dalmatus. 

"Then if you would give me something, let it be 
one of those coins." 

" Soon settled," replied the old man, " here are the 
sweet-meats too." And he pressed a penny into one 
hand and sweets into the other. " Now we will go." 

Bretha's hand closed tightly over the big coin. Very 
beautiful it seemed to her, who had only seen, and 
that very rarely, the little coins of the Iceni, thin discs 
of silver with a rude horse and the letters E C E N on 
one face. She thought to herself she would have a 
hole bored through it, and hang it round her neck. 
So she trotted on, her other hand in that of the Roman. 

They passed down a street with long huts on either 
side for the soldiers, and out of the north gate on to a 
causeway of timber which led down to the wharf. 
Here stood Fabrus to take leave. The children took 
their seats in a galley rowed by twelve Britons ; and, 
after speaking for some little while with Fabrus, their 
friend stepped into the boat. 
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The channel was narrow and winding, but the 
Romans had deepened it in places, and the twelve 
oars carried the light vessel quickly out to sea. Then 
her head was turned to the mouth of the Wash, and 
Dalmatus took Bretha in his arms and wrapped her 
warmly in his cloak, while the men hoisted a big 
square sail. They sped quickly past the white cliffs, 
with their narrow band of red, and below it the brown 
of the sandstone showing golden in the westering sim, 
and soon the sail was again lowered and the rowers 
entered the mouth of a little river. They rowed up 
this, with impassable marshes on either side for some 
time, and at last came to a rough landing place where 
were tied some little boats made of basket work and 
covered with skin. Here Dalmatus kissed his little 
friends ; 

" You will not be afraid to go alone ? " he asked. 

" It is not far," said the boy, " and if we call they 
will hear." 

" True ! then go, and may the Gods watch over 
you," replied their friend ; and the children sped off 
up a narrow track that led from the landing. 

Dalmatus watched them out of sight; and then, 
fearing harm, he turned to his men: "Stay here. I 
see them home," and he sprang out of the boat and 
followed. 

He walked quickly, and had not gone far when he 
caught sight of them. Bretha held her penny in her 
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hand, and the brass flashed in the sunlight. Suddenly 
Dalmatus saw, crouching in the bracken, a man he 
knew, who was once a Roman soldier. He had been 
convicted of theft, and had escaped from the galleys 
where he had been condemned to serve along with 
British slaves and Roman convicts. The children 
were just passing him. The man's clothes were in 
rags, and his face was covered with bristly hair. He 
looked the hunted savage that he was. As Bretha 
and her brother passed he stood up and drew a short 
sword which he had stolen from a fellow soldier. Then 
he ran along, crouching, after the children. His feet 
made no sound on the soft turf ; and Dalmatus, who 
also had begun to nm, stopped short, sick with fear 
and cried : " Bretha ! " The child turned, and that 
instant the wretch struck, and the child fell, her blood 
soaking her dress. Her penny, the sight of which had 
tempted the robber, rolled away under a dock leaf, 
and with a rush and a spring Dalmatus leapt on him 
and struck him dead. 

When the boy had roused the village and the 
Icenians came down the road, it was only to find a 
grey-haired Roman soldier sobbing over the dead body 
of a little child. 
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jf UCH-HEY-SAA 1 Yuch-hey-saa 1 Hey- 
saa-a-aa I " and with the last, long drawn 
out " saa-a-aa ! " of their cheering, a 
little company of Angles, rowing hard 
against a falling tide, sent their ship 
aground under the hill where now stands Heacham 
Hall. 

In the stem, with his hand on the steering oar, stood 
their leader, a grizzled man of perhaps fifty years, 
his grey hair flowing over his leather sea- jacket ; his 
strong legs, set widely apart, cross-gartered over 
blue hose ; his flowing cloak clasped at the throat by 
a big gilt T shaped brooch. 

He stood on a little deck above the rowers, and as 
the boat grounded he spoke : " A fair steading, men, 
for a home 1 What say ye ? " 

A still older man looked up from the oar-bench and 

made answer : " It looks well, but what if it be 

already settled 7 Many of our folk have come hither. 
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Let sound the hom. We may be in some one's 
mark," and in danger even now." 
Well said ! " replied the leader. "We Angles keep 
the mark, the ring of wood and waste, roimd all our 
homes ; and he enters the mark at his own peril who 
does not sovmd a warning. Blow horns." 

Two men leaned over from their seats to the 
gimwale of the ship, and reached down horns which 
hung there. These they put to their lips, and sounded 
a blast that echoed through the trees. There was no 
answer ; and again, and yet again, in the full glare 
of the bright May sim, the horns blared forth their 
challenge. They waited a while and looked round 
into the wood, which was all ablaze with primroses 
and late celandine, and then sprang ashore eagerly. 

" Now, by Odin, a fair steading ! " said the veteran 
who had answered the leader. " We have travelled 
far from our home on the Baltic Sea, and a weary ten 
days we have toiled, with little wind for our square 
sail, but at last we land. It will be my last sea-faring. 
Live or die, I stay here in the new home of the 
Hichings." 

The leader was the last to leave the ship ; and he 
helped ashore a lady, tall and beautiful, who carried 
a wee baby wrapped warmly in a sheepskin rug. 

"Well, Sweetheart Mother, what say you to our 
new home ? " 

" It looks welly my husband, but have a care lest 
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enemies lurk in the wood. If the men will rest a 
little we will cook some food, and after they have 
eaten let them seek us some fresh meat. 

" Wisely spoken, wife, we will rest and eat ; then it 
will go hard with us if we do not find boar and deer 
in such woods as these." 

So the men and women, in all not forty, sat down, 
while a fire was lit, dry v/ood collected, and a meal of 
boar's flesh and dry bread spread before them. They 
attacked this with their knives, which each carried in 
a sheath at the belt, cutting big pieces ofE the huge 
joint of salt flesh, and each carrying his or her piece 
to a comfortable seat. When all had eaten, and they 
ate hungrily and enormously, the leader stood up and 
spoke : 

"We are free men all. Ye have chosen me as 
leader. Do we bide here or fare further ? " 

" Fare further, and fare worse," said the older man. 
** I say bide here. We have the sea, and a river with 
a good tide. Behind us, if my eyes did not fail me 
as we came in, there is a fine hill for a steading. All 
around are marshes with wild fowl. There is game 
here, oxen and boars and bears and deer. I see their 
marks. I say bide here." 

" Aye ! aye ! " cried a score of rough voices. " It 
is a good land. We go no further." And knives and 
spears were clattered on linden shields in noisy 
applause. 
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" So be it," said their war- lord. " I ask no better. 
Now to climb this hill, and see about a spot for our 
home. Keep together." 

He led the way up the hill. It was all over grown 
with tangled briars and brambles, and in spite of 
their leather cross- garterings their hose were much 
torn and their hands and faces scratched when they 
came out on a narrow path. Here they stopped at 
once. The path was evidently kept clear and trodden, 
and two young men were detailed to go forward as 
scouts. 

They loosened sword in sheath, took their broad 
knives, tapering to a point, in their hands, and set off 
up the hill. The rest crouched down among the 
brambles on the yoimg grass. The women had been 
left behind, with a small guard, at the boat. 

Presently the scouts returned with news. " There 
is a steading, and men and women lived there, once. 
Come and see." 

They were savage men, ready to kill or be killed, 
believing that the most unmanly death a man could 
die was on his straw bed, — a, cow*s death, they called 
it, but they spoke gravely ; and the band followed 
them, curious to learn what had silenced them, up the 
hill. 

And they came on the scene of a tragedy not 
uncommon in those days, when sanitary laws were 
often unknown or disregarded. For here were the 
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huts of the village where Bretha had lived long ago, 
and all around lay the corpses of men, women and 
children, some in an advanced state of decay, and all 
mauled and torn and eaten by wolves. For centuries 
the tribe had remained on the same spot. They had 
learnt from their Roman conquerors some of their bad 
habits ; but their good ones, those which made for 
cleanliness and drainage, had been neglected, and a 

sudden pestilence had come with the first warm days 
of May and stricken the village like one man. Pro- 
bably for a day or two some feeble wretches tended 
those weaker than themselves, and kept the nightly 
fires going to scare the beasts of prey ; but the first 
time this was omitted the wolves took toll, and then 
nightly the horrid feast was repeated, till the awe 
stricken Angles saw this. 

They looked for some time in silence, and then the 
captain spoke : 

" Bring fire and bum the huts. Those of ye who 
are best at it, go and kill us meat. The rest will 
bum these bodies. Take what ye will of metal or 
gaud, but leather and fur and cloth and thatch and 
timber must burn." 

On the word some dispersed at once into the wood, 
confident of finding their way back by the smoke, 
and the sun which was yet only a little past noon. 
Fire was brought and applied to the huts, which 
burnt readily ; and the corpses, stripped of brooch 
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and bead, were thrown on the blazing piles. A sicken- 
ing smell arose with the smoke, and the Hichings 
moved further up the river to near where now stands 
the church. Here on the edge of the slope they foimd 
an open space, and halting in this glade the leader 
stuck his spear into the ground, and said : " Here 
found we our homestead — The Home of the Hichings !" 
He looked round on his men and asked : " How say 
ye ? Is it good." 

" Good ? aye ! the best ! " they shouted. " Hail to 
the Home of the Hichings ! " 

" Here then," said their chief, "I light the sacrificial 
fire." 

He produced two pieces of flint from his pouch and 
a morsel of tow, held the tow against one of the 
flints and struck it with the other. Presently a spark 
fell on the tow, and he fanned it gently with his 
breath till it blazed, then he put it on the groimd and 
covered it with a handful of grass. The rest of the 
band came quickly up with more grass and twigs, 
and the fire shot up till it was well alight and burning 
fiercely. Some green grass was then put on to make 
a smoke to guide the hunters, and a man was told off 
to bring up the women from the boat. 

When they had come, all waited quietly for the 
hunters, who came in by and by laden. Some had 
got ducks from the marsh, some deer, and some hares. 
The finest of the deer was chosen for the sacrifice. 
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More wood was piled on the fire, till it roared and 
crackled in a huge pile of flame, and the chief rose 
and addressed his followers. 

" Time was when according to the custom of our 
folk we offered at such a time as this a man to Odin. 
Now it is a horse. We have no horse, but we give 
the Gods of our best. May the wisdom of Odin, the 
strength and courage of Thor, be and abide with the 
Home of the Hichings." And he stepped forward and 
hurled the dead stag into the heart of the fire. 

So the Home of the Hichings, (what we now call 
Heacham) was hallowed according to the religion of 
its founders. 

They slept that night under rude shelters of boughs, 
the women and children on the ship under the great 
sail, but earliest morning heard axe and spade at work 
as they built themselves more comfortable homes. 
Many days they wrought, felling trees and shaping 
them, digging and hammering and squaring timber ; 
and before the summer ended a little ring of rude but 
strong houses gave shelter alike against the weather 
and the wolves. 

The women meanwhile had not been idle. Little 
patches of land had been dug and sown, and a tiny 
harvest of corn was reaped and brought into the bam. 
There too were certain roots that could be eaten, and 
in autumn hazel-nuts and acorns and beech-mast were 
gathered and stored for the winter. 
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The long days went all too quickly, and the village 
was stockaded round with young oaks, lopped and 
sharpened and driven into the ground, and a high gate 
was made with bars that could be moved one by one. 
Many a night in winter w^hen the snow lay deep on 
the ground, the wolves howled round the paling ; but 
the folk within only drew their fur wrappings closer, 
and crouched down on their beds of dried fern. In 
the day time the men would go out, but never far, 
and often they would bring fresh meat ; but some- 
times, after a long weary day, they would return 
empty-handed. 

So many summers and winters passed, good and 
bad years for himting and their little crops. Once 
the river rose in wrath at the melting of the snows, 
and carved out a new course for itself where a beaver 
dam blocked the channel, tore a big piece of their 
stockade down, and carried a house away with man 
and wife and children. But they were brave men, 
and sought in the morning after that night of flood 
for their dead, and burnt the bodies of the man and 
woman, which they found caught in the branches 
of a tree that overhimg the river, and wrought on 
patiently and strongly. 

One fine day in early summer a sudden blast of a 
horn startled all who were in the village. They 
grasped weapons, man and woman and child, and 
stood prep£ired| but a tall man came up from the 
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landing place and spoke peaceful words. He was one 
Snett, he said, who had come from their own country, 
seeking land to settle on. So they fed him and his 
boat's crew, and he went further along the shore, and 
settled some two miles south and founded Snett*s 
Ham. Again others came who preferred to go inland, 
and one such band built a village inside a roimd fence 
and called it Hringstead. Then some of the Hichings 
fared to sea again to see their own folk; and when they 
returned quite a fleet accompanied them, Wulfings, 
Dersings, Sandrings, Babings, and each founded a 
ham (home) or a ton (town) till all the coast was 
settled southwards. They found they had neighbours 
northward too, where one Hvmstan had built his town, 
and always new arrivals came who pushed inland. 

Such Britons as they came upon had but a sorry 
time, the men and old folks being at once put to death, 
(though not without brave resistance on their part 
sometimes), and the women and children made slaves. 

The baby boy carried by the chiefs lady when they 
landed had now grown into a big strong lad, blue 
eyed and with long yellow curls that blew behind him 
as he ran. He could not read, none of his people 
could, but he wrestled and swam and hunted and 
fished with the best ; and his mother had taught him 
to play chess with her in the long winter nights when 
no one dared be abroad. 

Once at the end of a glorious siunmer day he came 
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into the village leading a red-haired, wild-eyed girl 
by the hand. He had been, he told his mother, far to 
the south, where a little tribe of Britons still held out 
in a little island called Lynn among a waste of 
waters; and he had foimd this girl, who had nm 
away from a brutal father, and dared not go back. 
His mother pitied the poor child, and gave her food, 
and combed out the red gold of her hair ; and when 
all the Hichings came home that night it was decided 
that she should stay. So the lad got a playmate after 
his own heart, as fearless and tireless as himself, who 
went with him when he himted, and cooked his meals 
when they were far from the village, and waited on 
him hand and foot. 

They were sitting one day imder a big ash by the 
river, which was deeper and broader and bigger then, 
because the coimtry was all covered with trees ; and 
they were quiet, because the body of a little child 
who had died had just been burnt, and the mother 
was still weeping in her hut close by. Suddenly she 
turned to him, and said: "The Angles worship 
strange gods. Who are these Odin and Thor whom 
you speak of at your religious rites ? " 

The boy opened his big blue eyes wide in wonder. 
" Not know Odin and Thor ! " he said. " Whom then 
does your tribe worship ? " 

"We worship God and His Son," said the girl, 
simply, — " One Christ, by name." 
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" Tell me of them," replied the boy, and she told 
him in a child's way the story of the Christ-Child, as 
much of it as she knew. Sometimes he laughed, but 
she was so serious that he became serious too ; only 
when she told him of the death on the cross he tossed 
his head back proudly. " A coward's death ! *' he 
cried. " Thor would never have died so. Listen to 
my tale." 

And he told about Odin, — All Father, ruler of 

gods and men, who saddled his eight-footed horse 

• . . . 

Sleipnir and rode over Bifrost bridge through Jotun- 
heim, the land of giants, to Mimir the guardian 
of the Fountain of Wisdom. He told how Mimir 
refused to give him a draught of the water, till 
Odin, wishing above all things to rule \v^isely, gouged 
out his own right eye and offered it in payment. 
Then he told how Thor rode through the sky in his 
goat-drawn chariot, and how the wheels made the 
noise we call thunder, and the flash of his hammer 
Miolnir, thrown at some evil-doer, the lightning. He 
told of the evil deeds of Loki, the worst of the gods, 
and how he guided blind Hodur*s hand to slay his 
brother, the bright-browed Baldur, with the magic 
mistle-toe spear; how gods and men bewailed his, 
the Beautiful One's, death; and there were earthquakes 
and darkness and a blood-red sun, till gods and giants, 
at the blast of the dread warhom, fought in the awful 
battle of Ragnarok. This battle he said was only 
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ended when Surtr, the Terrible, came down with his 
great sword of flame, and all the warriors were burnt 
together in one awful fire. 

She listened, pleased and interested, to the tale, 
and then said : " Yes. It is wonderful, and maybe 
true. But the good priest of Christ gave me this." 
She took out of her bosom and kissed a tiny brass 
medal, with the sacred sign of the fish on it, a token 
by which Christians in those days used to know each 
other. " He said if I kept it, and said, * Oiu- Father,' 
and did not steal, or lie, or fight, I should win Home 
to Our Father and His Holy Son at last." 

"And," she added shyly, "I would fain that you 
also should win there, but one goes not except one 
follow the Christ" 

"I will not," he said, "not even to win to the 
Blessed Home you speak of, follow a niddering, a 
coward ; and your God's son was a niddering, Odin's 
men sit in hall with the gods, free men still — in the 
big house of Valhalla, and eat boar's flesh and drink 
mead out of the skulls of the enemies they have slain. 
I keep to our ancient faith." 

She said no more then, but often afterwards they 
talked about it ; and always as she grew taller and 
more beautiful, she grew gentler and more loving, till 
the lad, now grown a man and sharing in all the 
work of field and home, doubted that his old faith 
might not be true. By and by he built himself a 
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house, and with the consent of all the tribe he took 
her to it to be his wife. And a faithful and tender 
wife she was, helpful not only to him but to all the 
old and sick in Hichingham. When their first baby 
was born they took him to the river, and in open 
sight of all they sprinkled him with water and 
baptized him. 

The old chief had long ago laid down the command, 
and his son had been chosen war-lord in his place ; 
but all were free men in the village, and the baptism 
was spoken of at a special " folk-mote " or parliament 
that evening. Some were in favour of banishing the 
Christians, some for putting them to death ; but the 
old chiefs wife came to the " mote,'* her snow-white 
hair bent over the baby that she carried, and entered 
the ring of men. Her son's wife, the mother of the 
child, came with her ; and the old woman faced the 
ring of warriors and said : " We be women, and have 
no right to speak in your folk-mote, but I am old and 
have few years to live, and if ye slay me I do not 
greatly care. My son's wife worships strange gods, 
and ye think she has put evil magic on the child. Is 
there one here whom she has not helped at need ? In 
sickness, in famine, in good times and bad, in living 
or in dying, is there any gentler, more helpful, more 
kindly in our home than she ? Have a care lest the 
magic be good and not evil. Is there any of us, 
worshippers of Odin (and for myself I cleave to the 
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old gods) who is better than she ? Judge her religion 
by herself. I have spoken." 

And the stately old lady bent and kissed the child, 
and walked from under the great oak which topped 
the mound where the folk-mote was held, and down 
to her hut, leading her son's wife by the hand. 

One by one the men rose and spoke, shortly and to 
the point. There was but one point, — the woman 
they just now wanted to kill was better than they, 
gentler, kinder. They knew and felt it; there was 
not a father there whose child she had not nursed ; 
many of themselves, when wounded or fevered, had 
owed their lives to her loving skill and patience. And 
the old man who had led them once spoke for the 
son who was now their leader, and said : " My wife 
spoke wisely. Let us not make war upon these gentler 
gods in slaying their folk. My word is that we meddle 
not with them.** 

As he ended, knife and spear clattered on the tough 
hide of their wooden shields, and the men wended 
home from the mote-hill well pleased. 

That night the wife spoke to her husband : " What 
would you have done if they had doomed us to die?** 

" I know not,** replied he, " you ask a hard thing. 
It takes a Christ to be a right Christian." 
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OR 

The Peace Strings of Thorbrand. 



Ft was early morning of a cloudless summer 
day in the year 870, a.d., and all along a 
range of chalk cliffs was a line of warriors 
gazing out anxiously to sea. Hunstan's 
men they were, from the little Saxon " ton " 
which nestled in the tree-clad hollow just to the north, 
for although the original settlers had been dead four 
hundred years, the " thane," or chief, was still named 
Hunstan. He was there now, fair haired, blue eyed, 
like most of his folk, sword at side and spear in hand, 
a broad shouldered man of middle height and in the 
prime of his manhood. Following him wheravet he 
went were two boys, lightly clad, and carrying each a 
horn slung from his shoulder. The thane strode to 
the edge of the rocks, and though the sun was behind 
him he shaded his eyes with his hand and sent a steady 
gaze seaward. Suddenly he started back with a fierce 
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oath on his lips, but he checked it and made the sign 
of the cross, crying : " The sea-wolves have won 
Boston ! look your last on the tower of the church of 
the holy Botolph." 

And following the direction of his pointing finger, 
the Saxons saw a thin column of smoke arising from 
the distant shore across the calm blue waters of The 
Wash. 

A thin, clean-shaven man in a dark brown priest's 
dress fell on his knees, and prayed : " De ira Normann- 
orum, libera noSy Domine ! ** (From the wrath of the 
Northmen, save us, O Lord !) The folk who stood 
round repeated the words: "Libera nos, Domine;'* but 
the Thane smiled grimly and said : " I pray no more, 
except with my sword. By Christ and His holy rood, 
I ask nothing better than to meet them ! " 

He turned to his men and spoke again : " These 
bloody Northmen and Danes are serving us as our 
fathers served the Britons hundreds of years agone. 
The Britons kissed the rod that smote them, and 
became our thralls and slaves. Shall we do likewise ? ** 
Loud cries of " Nay ! Never ! We will fight as did our 
father^" came from the group of warriors ; and swords 
and spears were held aloft and flourished. 

" Ye say well," resumed the Thane, " but I have evil 
news for you. Last night came a runner from the 
south, from Thetford, with tidings. Call together a 
folk-mote here. We cannot leave the cliffs." 
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So a boy was sent to Hunstan's town to summon the 
folk, and there on the cliffs the warriors sat down in a 
ring with the ealdormen or elders in front. Then their 
thane stood up and addressed them : " Evil news have 
I, and ye will need men's hearts to bear it. Ingvar 
and Hubba landed to the south some weeks ago with 
a great army of cruel Danes. They have burned and 
harried all the country, and swift and terrible has been 
their march. Women and children have been thrown 
into the flames of their own homesteads; priests of 
the church have been slain at the altar, even the white 
hairs of our good bishop Humbert were not spared.'* 

A thrill of horror went round the ring of warriors. 
The elders bowed their grey heads. The younger men 
gripped their spears till their knuckles shone white in 
the sunlight. The women on the outside wept. But 
the thane went on : " And there is more to tell, and 
worse. Our brave young king, our noble Edmund, 
who landed here just fifteen years ago, these fierce 
sea- wolves took. They tied him to a tree at Hoxne, 
and offered him his life if he would do sacrifice to 
Odin, and when he steadfastly nay-said them, they 
scourged him and shot him dead. Sea-wolves are 
they rightly named. We know well how cruel, how 
ruthless, are the winter wolves. What pity does the 
way-farer or fore-wandered man expect from them ? 
Even so are these Danes. Waste not your time in 
weeping. Waste not your time in prayer. When our 
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King landed here he built this chapel on the clifiE. 
There is not one of us who has not seen him there, or 
sitting on the cliflF here reading the Good Book. Come 
with me and swear on the Rood of Christ to avenge 
his death." 

There were few dry eyes among those that followed 
his gaze to the little wooden chapel ; and, he leading 
them, they strode up to it, and as many as could 
entered. Here the priest stood at the altar, and as 
they came in he took down a small silver crucifix. 
The thane and ealdormen knelt, and the priest gave 
the crucifix into the leader's hands. He kissed it, and 
said, " By Christ and by the Blessed Rood, and by all 
the holy saints, I swear to fight and avenge my lord king 
Edmund on the cruel Danes." Each in turn took the 
oath and kissed the crucifix, and when all had sworn 
they went out, while those whom the chapel had not 
been able to contain, filed in through the high, narrow 
door. 

Reaching the open air the thane beckoned to the 
two lads who carried homs. " Ye have heard and 
seen," he said. " Now you, Cuthbert, to the Hichings, 
and you, Elfwy, to the men of Thornham. Carry the 
tidings, and tell them to send on the war-arrow." He 
put an arrow into the hand of each, the signal for the 
gathering for battle, and the lads bounded ofiE in 
different ways. 

As Huns tan went back to the cliff a man met himi 
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a thrall of his own house. His hair was cut short to 
show an iron collar round his neck. He knelt and 
said, " Hail, lord thane ! they come. There is a long 
ship in full sight.*' 

"The sooner the better," replied his master. "I 
would fain do some praying, — ^with my sword." He 
laughed grimly, and was going on ; but the other in 
his wolf-skin rags caught at the embroidered hem of 
his woollen coat. 

" I, too, would fight, my lord, as a free-man. You 
promised." 

" I did promise you your freedom Elfod ; call hither 
the priest." 

The man ran joyfully to the chapel, and soon came 
back with the priest and a smith. The former said a 
short prayer, and the latter filed off the collar. The 
thane put into his hands a spear, and greeted him as 
free-man and comrade, and then he laughed again. 
" You are wiry, Elfod. Follow to Hichingham. Say 
if the Danes land there we shall not be far behind." 

He went off on his errand, and the thane joined the 
group on the cliff. 

Meanwhile on the long Danish ship, with her great 
gilt dragon figurehead and curving tail-piece, the 
rowers were making straight for the cliffs. The oars 
rose and flashed in the sun, and a boy stood on the 
after-deck and cheered and encouraged the men. He 
was dressed in a bymie or coat of mail, over which 
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hung a bright scarlet cloak. At his belt hung a long 
sword with a curiously wrought hilt, and a gilded 
helmet with a raven's wing on either side covered his 
head. 

He turned to an old man leaning on the gunwale, 
and said : " It is my first viking voyage, Ulf, and I 
war not with priests of the White Christ. One such 
helped my mother at her need, when Red Eirik sacked 
our home, and I promised her. Well was Eirik named, 
and red is our land with blood this day. It is in my 
mind if we can make a home to settle here. But, by 
Odin, if these Saxons want a fight, they shall have one.** 

He looked back to where the smoke vet rose over 
Boston, and sighed. "They tell me there is land 
enow, untilled, unsettled, in this England. If we can 
but win a home for the mother there ! And they are 
Christians, and my mother leans a little to the White 
Christ." 

The old man looked up from under the shaggy 
wolf's head which was arranged over his helmet and 
laughed. "It is a religion fit only for women and 
priests, Ingold. Stand by the old gods. They say in 
Boston (and sorry was I to come away from the sack 
thereof : there is much treasure in St. Botolph's 
Church) that Ingvar and Hubba have met the King 
of the Angles, and he is slain and all his kingdom 
harried and laid waste. If it be so we may well win 
a settlement for ourselves ; but I would fain have some 
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plunder, a rich abbey now, like Medeshamstead or 
Croyland, or failing that a church with a crucifix and 
holy cup and plate of silver. I have been at such a 
sack often. The monks run like sheep. It is good 
sport slaying them as they run." 

The lad shivered. His mother had been keen to 
learn more of the White Christ and his gentler 
religion, but when Red Eirik had slain his father he 
had become chief of their tribe and godi-man or priest. 
His hands killed the horse that was sacrificed to Odin, 
and to him the tribe looked to maintain their ancient 
faith. Leaving a small guard at their thorpe or vill- 
age, he had brought away a ship's crew, on a voyage 
which all but himself had thought was to be a mere 
plundering raid. His mother and he had arranged 
that, if a settlement could be made in East Anglia or 
elsewhere, the rest of the tribe would come over and 
join them in their new home. Other ships had joined 
them, and had gone to kill and bum and plunder at 
Boston. Ingold had turned his boat's prow away, in 
spite of the grumblings of his crew. 

A light breeze from the west sprung up, and the big 
sail, striped blue and white, which had hitherto flapped 
idly against the mast, bellied out to it. 

" Lay in your oars, men," called Ulf, who was ship- 
captain under his young chief. " We may have need 
of all our strength. Take a spell." 

And now the light and graceful bark bounded over 
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the sunny waves, and the men drew in the big oars 
gladly, and threw on mail and helmet and armour of 
tough hide. Soon the clifis were so close that the 
Saxon force could be plainly seen, and the long ship 
sailed proudly on. Presently, just out of bow-shot, 
her big sail was lowered, and when the " way " on 
her was spent, an anchor ran clattering from her stem, 
and she swimg round with the flowing tide. Ingold 
put hand to mouth and hailed them : " Who be ye ? " 

" That answer for yourselves," replied Hunstan from 
the cliffs edge. " We be peaceful men, at home in our 
own country. But whence come ye with armour don- 
ned and war-gear in your hands ? " 

"From Jutland, we,** called Ingold, ** seeking a 
home and lands for ourselves.*' 

" Ye get no land at our hands,*' yelled the thane, 
and in his rage he stepped to the very edge of the 
crumbling rock. " Back to your own lair, sea-wolves, 
and hounds of hell. Your hands are red with the 
blood of innocent women and children and harmless 
priests," and he shook his spear at the long ship. 

The Danes answered with a yell of defiance, chang- 
ing to loud brutal laughter as a Saxon boy, stepping 
too near the edge of the cliff, stumbled over. He fell 
nigh sixty feet, and lay, bleeding and broken on the 
jagged rocks below. 

" It is a sign and sending from your White Christ," 
they yelled " We will hurl you all into the sea," 
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Old Ulf was wiser and more wary than the rest* 
" That we will not/' he said. " Find we another 
landing/' 

They drew up the anchor with oaths and snarls, but 
none dared openly cross old Ulf, and the ship drifted 
up the coast towards Heacham with the tide. Here 
they tried to enter the river, but the Hichings, with 
some of Hunstan's men who had followed along the 
shore, met them with flights of spears and arrows. 

One well-thrown spear Ingold caught on his gilded 
shield. It rebounded, and fell into the well of the 
ship, where the rowers also sat behind the row of 
shields hung along the gun-wale. 

" Hammer of Thor ! " said the young chief, " I had 
promised my mother not to unloose the peace-strings 
of Thorbrand, my good blade, except at need ; but 
these Angles force me to it." He laid aside his shield, 
and stood in open sight of all, his crimson cloak 
blowing over his shoulders, his head erect, his cheek 
red with the blaze of anger. Ulf stepped to him and 
held his shield before the two, while the boy, with 
fumbling, impatient fingers, undid the leather thongs 
which held the hilt of his sword down to the scabbard. 
Then he grasped and drew it, and brandished it over 
his head. It flashed in the sun's rays and whistled as 
it clove the air, a glorious sword, bright as silver, and 
inlaid with Runic letters in gold. 

" Thor to our aid ! " he shouted, while the storm of 
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spears and arrows still pattered on shield and deck. 
" Ground the ship, men, and land." 

" Nay, Ingold," said Ulf, " that can we not do here, 
except to die in these marshes. My rede is that we 
bout ship and go out. We will call again, and teach 
these dogs a lesson." 

The young chief was about to answer hotly, but he 
saw the wisdom of the old man's advice ; and the long 
ship was turned in a broad reach of the river, the tide 
being now dead slack, with no current, and the rowers 
pulled out to sea. 

By this time the sun was westering, and there were 
some men wounded as they sat on the thwarts, and 
one man killed, so they rowed out only to deep water, 
casting their dead comrade over-board. 

" He did not die in fight. Will the Valkyries, Odin's 
warrior maidens, find his soul and bear it to Vahalla ?" 
asked one of the men. 

" I know not," replied he to whom the question was 
put. " Nor does any one know. Ask Ingold : he is 
our godi-man. He should know if any do." 

The man turned away, deep in thought. He had 
loved this comrade in his rough way, and wanted to 
know something of the After- World to which he had 
so suddenly gone. " Mayhap," he thought, " It is only 
a priest's lie, and there is no After- World. The White 
Christ's priests lie, with their silly wonder- tales. Why 
not also our own godi-men ? " 
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So the dead man was weighted with stone and 
thrown overboard, and the sun set, and the vikings 
anchored and slept till dawn. 

Before the first rays of the rising sun had gilded the 
waves they pulled up their anchor, and sailed further 
along the coast. At Snettisham creek they crept in 
with the tide, and were met by the Snettings on the 
first firm land beyond the mud flat that fringed the 
little inlet. 

" Now," said Ingold, " we shall have our fight. 
These fools have not sense enough to bar our landing.*' 
And once more he drew his sword, and made its keen 
edge cleave the air. Then from the ranks ot the 
Angles stepped out an old, white-haired man. He 
held a branch of ash in his hands in token of peace, 
and drew near with firm steps. 

" You are Danes," he said, " the Hichings have told 
us. To them and to Hunstan's men have come fresh 
tidings of your folk who harry our coasts. Edmund 
is dead, and Guthrum the Dane is to be king of East 
Anglia in his stead. Now meet we in peace or war ? " 

Ingold ran to the fore-deck and climbed up, and 
stood there with his hand on the shrouds. " We came 
in peace," he replied, " seeking only land to settle on, 
but how have your folk met us ? " 

" That was not our blame," said the old man. " The 
Hichings will pay wer-gild, a fine for life and limb. 
If ye take our offer then ye may dwell in peace here. 
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It is a rich land, and we will help you build house for 
yourselves and byre for your beasts. But if ye take 
not our offer then we are stronger than ye. Come 
forth, men.'* 

A small army of warriors, each with sword and 
spear and helm and shield, came out of the ditches 
where they lay hid, Snettings and Birchings and 
Dersings and Wolfings, from all the Saxon " hams " 
and "tons" aroimd. The vikings "backed water" 
by instinct, and the ship stopped and then went down 
river. 

" Nay,** said the old thane again, " ye need not flee. 
It is not likely that ye will attack us, and as we are 
Christened men ye need not fear. Over long has been 
the blood feud between Dane and Saxon. It is time 
for a truce and peace. Do ye accept our offer ? ** 

" Last night I unloosed the peace-strings of Thor- 
brand, my sword," answered Ingold. " I am under 
vow to Odin, never to tie those strings again till the 
blade drinks blood. How shall I keep my vow, or go 
scathless if I break it ? ** 

"You are chief and godi-man, that is well seen. Ye 
worship your gods with bloody rites, but that harms 
not us. A horse shall you slay with your sword, and 
keep your vow. Is it well ? '* 

The Vikings scowled at the offer, but they were 
caught in a trap. Ulf spoke for them : " We are free 
to follow our own gods ? Ye will not make us thralls ? 
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No thralls have we Danes, and would choose death 
before thraldom." 

The old thane smiled : " What I have said, I have 
said. Ye shall be our good comrades and friends. 
Nigh to us shall ye build your thorpe ; and ye on your 
part, we on ours, will keep the peace, and be good 
neighbours, under Guthrum the new king." 

Thus peace was made, and the Danes came ashore 
and did sacrifice, while the Saxons crossed themselves 
and looked wonderingly on. Afterwards they led the 
invaders, now their guests, to Snettisham, where a 
feast was made in the big wooden hall of the thane. 
Here they ate of bear and boar and deer and fish and 
wildfowl, and drank huge draughts of Saxon beer from 
horns which, once full, would not stand on the table 
till empty. Tumblers the Saxons called them, and 
with reason. Luckily it was summer, so there was no 
wood fire in the middle of the hall to set their eyes 
running with pungent smoke. 

When all had eaten and drunk, a harp was brought 
in, and passed from hand to hand. Ingold played and 
sang well, and he took the harp willingly, and plucked 
its strings with a firm hand, singing as he did so. 

He sang of war and of peace, of ancient hero-kings 
of his own country, and of the brave and gentle 
Edmund. He praised the courtesy of the old thane 
and the folk of Snettisham, and ended by saying that, 
when they had built houses fit for their women-folk, 
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they would bring over his mother and the rest, to live 
and die near their good neighbours of Snettisham. So 
the feast wore to an end, and the drowsy and the 
drunken slept; and next day began the building of the 
little village where Danes were to live peaceably by 
Saxons. 

The truce was honourably kept on either side. By 
and by came over Ingold's mother, with her bower- 
maidens and her house carles and the rest of the tribe ; 
and when she died, although she had become a Chris- 
tian, her son tied on her feet the Hel-shoon for her 
long journey, according to the custom of Odin's men. 
Little by little however, the gentler White Christ 
displaced the old gods, and the Danes intermarried 
with the Saxons ; till none could tell, except by its 
name, that Ingold's Thorpe was once the home of the 
Danish viking Ingold. 
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Aelfun the Mason, 

The Building of Castle Rising. 



r STONE-MASON in a leathern apron, 
mallet and chisel in hand, was entering 
the little " Romanesque " church of Hun- 
stanton. As he held the finely wrought 
iron handle of the door, a voice called 
him : " Aelfun 1 " 

He turned round and faced a falconer in green 
hunting dress, with knife and short sword in his 
girdle, and a hawk on his gloved wrist. 
" Well, William Falconer, what is it ? " 
" Only this : you are bidden to leave all work here, 
and go to Rising, where William d'Albini builds a 
strong castle in the old Saxon burh." 

" And who bids me ? I am a free craftsman of 
Heacham. Bidden, indeed 1 I take no bidding but 
my own good will. These dark Norman knights ride 
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rough-shod over us. This chujrch was built in tiie 
holy Confessor's days." (He took from his pouch a 
thin silver penny of Edward the Confessor, showing 
the king with a cross-headed sceptre in his hands, 
and looked earnestly at it). " Oh ! for the days of 
Christian peace again ! This present King Stephen is 
a nithing, and worthless. England reeks with blood. 
Everywhere the barons build their strong castles, and 
cruel deeds are done in their donjons. Our English 
folk know no rest : night and day they are harried. 
These Norman robbers will take a man's life for a 
penny. I will not help them in their evil deeds. Who 
sent you to me ? " 

"I was bidden to come for you," answered the 
falconer, " by The Strange Knight." 

" The Stranger is a gentleman, but William 
d'Albini, in spite of his lordships, is a churl. I came 
here to see if I could do aught to this old font. Come 
and look at it." 

He opened the high, narrow door and led the way 
into the church. It was cross-shaped in plan, with 
shallow transepts, and without aisles. Narrow it had 
to be, for the Saxons, who built it, were not skilled 
in roofing -in large spaces. The walls were of chalk, 
which on the outside crumbled very much, but inside 
they were smoothed over and painted rudely with 
pictures of Saxon saints. Among these a chief place 
near the altar was given to St. Edmund, who was 
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painted with his head in his hands, the traditional 
wolf who guarded that head at his feet, and his heart 
transfixed by an arrow. 

The two men stopped at the font ; and the mason, 
who was slim and tall and little more than a boy, 
asked : " Have you seen the fonts at Shembome and 
Wootton and Burnham Deepdale? Ball and knot 
and interlaced strap-work have the first two, and at 
Burnham there are shown the twelve months of the 
year in men ploughing and digging and reaping and 
so (^n. We should give of our best to God, and these 
are worthy. I would fain try my hand on this, and 
I have asked leave of The Stranger and the Priest. 
And William d'Albini bids me leave my work, where- 
with I honour God and man, and go help build up 
his devil's castle." 

" You are almost clerk, I believe," said the falconer, 
" and it is not for me, who have no skill in letters and 
cannot read, to counsel a clerk. But you know these 
Normans. I bear a Norman name, but my mother 
was a Saxon, and I am English and I hate them, 
saving my master The Stranger of Hunstanton. Him 
will I serve gladly, and the others I would obey if 
only to save my neck from a halter. Bethink you of 
the crucet-liouse, and the knotted thong that is 
twisted round one's head till it pierces the brain, and 
of their foul smoke-rooms, where they hang men by 
the thumbs as one would a ham. Have mercy on 
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yourself, and go to Rising. You 2y:e a craftsman, 
and the Normans may be good to you." 

Aelfun the Mason turned on him angrily : " They 
slew my father," he said, " because he was reputed to 
have some money. They burnt the house, roof and 
thatch, over my mother as she lay ill. The neighbours 
saved me, they fed me and tended me, and the monks 
taught me my letters. Clerk am I, in that I can read, 
but because I speak my mind I might as well be 
outlaw : a wolf's head with a price on it is mine to 
these Norman dogs. I will not help build their castle 
for the undoing of English folk." 

He stepped back from the font, and a robin flew 
in at the unglazed west window, and chirped and 
twittered and looked enquiringly at the two. 

Aelfun's voice dropped again, and he spoke more 
gently : " Forgive me, William Falconer. My sorrows 
spoke, not I. I must dree my own weird, as our 
Viking fathers would say, but I trust not to disgrace 
the English name." 

He walked to the font; and took measurements, 
with a rough, home-made rule, of the little arcade in 
low relief which runs round it. Then he sighed, and 
looked up, a little smile, half tender, half defiant, 
curling the thin lips of his mouth. 

** We had hoped to build a stone church at Heacham, 
my friend, and I would have done good work at it, 
but these Normans spoil all. They will have their 
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way, and a cruel way it is, but they get naught from 
me. We want The Wake back in the Fen -lands. 
Have you heard the tale of his meeting the Norman 
knight at Lynn ? " 

" Nay," replied the falconer, " I have not heard the 
saga. Say on." 

" It was thus," replied Aelfun. " My bold Norman 
had bragged in his cups, as all his kind do, that if he 
found Hereward he would take him, alive or dead, to 
William the Conquerer. So The Wake paid a special 
visit to Lynn where the knight was, and walked in 
as he sat drinking with his house-carles. He strode 
straight to the table, and stood in front of the 
trembling Norman. *You wished to see me?' he 
said. * I am here : Hereward, The Wake.' And he 
drove all his teeth in with one blow of his great fist. 
It is a good saga, a merry tale." And he smiled now, 
broadly, as he recalled the Saxon hero's prowess. 
" But the Wake is dead, William Falconer," he went 
on, "and this font I shall never touch to make it 
more beautiful." 

Aelfun the Mason was not only a worker in stone. 
Far and wide (for those days) he had wandered, to 
the stately Norman abbeys of Ely and Crowland and 
Medeshamstede, which latter was now called Peter- 
borough, and the beautiful, new, priory at Castle 
Acre ; and much cunning work had he done in iron 
door-hinge and grotesque knocker and massy lock and 
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key. He had even tried his hand at painting initial 
letters on the Gospels, which the monks were always 
copying by hand, not, it must be told, always as they 
were written. Some of his illuminated manuscripts, 
though rough, showed such spirit and grasp of motive, 
that the prior of Castle Acre had asked for and gained 
the man's freedom. But Aelfun would not enter the 
cloister as monk, though he loved to sit in the little 
scriptorium overlooking the cloister garth at Castle 
Acre; and with his bright pigments paint in a halo of 
leaves and flowers and fruits and birds and squirrels 
round the head of a saint. He was a man and an 
artist, when most artists were shaveling monks. 

He gathered his tools together, and took leave of 
his friend under the little tower of the church, the 
quoins or corners of which showed alternately the 
* long and short ' stone work, and the walls the 
'herring bone* pattern, of Saxon buildings. 

" It has stood long,** he said, " but it crumbles. 
Even so seems to crumble the Christian faith under 
these greedy Normans. Fare you well. Master 
Falconer. Remember me in your prayers. I shall 
need them,*' and he smiled bitterly and turned away. 

He went along the firm sands and under the cliffs, 
and sat down here to look at the sea and think. 

To go back to his home at Heacham was to court 
death. He knew that a Norman baron had small 
pity on a Saxon serf, and very little more on a Saxon 
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freeman. His only refuge was the church. Should 
he go to his friends the monks at Heacham, where 
William de Warrene, founder of Castle Acre priory, 
had also founded a "cell'*? The Cluniacs were 
artists and scholars, and would welcome him, he 
knew ; and his friend Malet in the little monastery 
would hide him. But the Baron of Rising feared the 
church little, and his friend would only be exposed to 
danger. No ! he would take sanctuary at Castle 
Acre. But to-night he would stay near his beloved 
sea. There were shallow caves where he could sleep. 
The tide was at neap, and would do no more than 
sing him a lullaby. So he carried dry sea- weed into 
such a cave and spread it on the warm sand. Then 
he went off to the scaups, and brought back some big 
mussels, and lit a fire with two flints and cooked his 
food. He drew a piece of bread from his wallet and 
ate a frugal supper, and as he ate his teeth gritted on 
a grain of sand in a mussel. " I must have a care," 
he muttered, with grim enjoyment of his own joke, 
" I must have a care lest I eat the land of these 
Norman lordlings. If I did so a shaven head would 
not save me. Beast on land, and bird in air, and fish 
in sea they claim. Mouth and claw they are, greed 
and grab. I am a good mason, but I shall make a 
sorry monk when it comes to praying for our Norman 
lords." 
He picked up a ctirious coiled ammonite that had 
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fallen from the red chalk band above, and went on : 
" Up at Whitby they call these snake-stones, and they 
say they once were snakes, and werp turned into stone 
at the prayer of the holy Hild. I wish we had a 
saint to-day who could pray for the Normans thus. 
They would look fine, in stone niches over our church 
doors." 

He laughed again, and as the sun dipped he piled 
stones against the entrance of his shelter, crept in, 
and slept. 

When the sun had risen next day he was on his 
road to Castle Acre, taking the Peddar*s Way, to keep 
well to the east of Rising. At Fring he turned off to 
where the walls of a Roman villa still stood. It had 
been sacked and burnt by the Saxons, as they sacked 
and burnt Branodunum ; but the place was quiet and 
lonely, and he wished to sit and eat a meal. 

As he approached the ruined walls he saw a gleam 
as of armour through the thick tangle of bushes, and 
he sprang quickly into the thicket and crouched down. 
The noise he made, however, reached other ears, and 
a voice shouted : " Ho ! men ! a boar 1 Bring up the 
dogs." 

A knight, in full but light armour and on horseback, 
pushed his way through the brambles ; and a group 
of serving men, armed with sword and spear, followed 
him, fetching with them two couples of great hounds 
in leash. 
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" Let loose the dogs/* said the knight. " It may be 
a boar or it may be a starveling Saxon. In any case 
it will be good sport." 

The hounds were freed from the leash and began 
sniffing about. The knight stood up in his stirrups, 
and peered over the undergrowth. 

At that instant one of the hoimds had scented 
where Aelfun lay, and sprang into the bushes. The 
mason felt in his wallet, and brought out a short- 
handled, heavy hammer. He rose to his knees, and 
as the dog sprang at his throat he struck it full on 
the head. The poor brute gave a yelp and fell dead ; 
and the Saxon jumped to his feet, turned, and charged 
the brushwood behind. It gave way only a little; 
and another hoimd sprang at him from behind, and 
set its teeth in his leathern jerkin. He was dragged 
to the ground ; and before he could recover one of 
the men-at-arms was upon him, and held him while 
the others boimd him with a leash. Then he was led 
out to the knight, who shouted at and cursed his men 
from the saddle. 

" Splendour of God ! " he swore, when he saw the 
captive. " Since when did Saxon serfs learn to kill 
the hounds of Norman knights ? Hang the beast to 
the nearest tree as ye hang a wolf." 

"Spoken like a true Norman knight," said Aelfun, 
quietly. " A brave deed and a fitting ! To hang an 
unarmed man I Unbind me and give me a sword and 
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set your men-at-arms on me. You shall see some 
sword-play. You Normans love sport." 

His face was white and set, but he looked up 
straight into the knight's feice, his blue eyes flashing 
as he did so. 

William d*Albini, for it was he, looked down in 
amazement. " Who is this churl ? " he asked. 

" So please you, my lord, it is Aelfun the Mason, of 
Heacham, whom you sent for to help build your 
castle," said one of his followers, bowing low. 

" A hefty man with a hammer, truly," said the 
knight, " as my dead hound bears witness. But he is 
brave, though a Saxon. Hark ye, churl, I would have 
your help at the building of my castle. You are 
skilled in such crafts they tell me. Come with us, 
and you shall save your skin, and get good largesse 
into the bargain." 

"That may not be. Sir Knight," said Aelfun, 
simply, " I go to Castle Acre to take the vows and 
become a monk." 

" Now by the splendour of God," said the baron, 
" this passes all bearing. Saxon swine do not answer 
Norman lords thus. You will go to Rising with me, 
and that will teach you to keep your tongue in leash," 
and he struck the prisoner savagely in the mouth with 
his iron -gloved hand. 

The men-at-arms laughed at the deed, and dragged 
their captive away, his face bleeding, his steps un- 
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steady, as his head reeled from the blow. Over heath 
and waste, over brooks, shrunk at this day to tiny 
rivulets, through glade and thicket they went, running 
at the heels of the horse and dragging the luckless 
Aelfun ; till at last they emerged on a clearing with 
the vast earthworks of Rising in the middle. Over a 
rough drawbridge across the moat they ran, and a 
man came forward and caught the baron's bridle as 
he drew rein and sprang from the saddle. 

" Have this man in close ward," he said. " See to 
it that he escape not. If he do I will flay you in his 
place." 

The soldiers cringed with terror. They knew it 
was no empty threat, and dreaded the anger of their 
lord. He pointed to the big oak within the ring of 
earthworks, from the branches of which htmg two 
bodies, and laughed. " These also were Saxons who 
would not help build my castle. I broke every bone 
in their bodies ere I hanged them. Have him away 
to ward, men. Put him where he can see the fruit on 
what was once the sacred oak of the Saxons of this 
burh. Maybe he will be wiser in the morning." 

They led Aelfun away and shut him up in the little 
stone Saxon church. He looked out at the narrow 
slits of windows, and saw that most of the timber 
Saxon houses within the earthwork had been destroyed. 
Great heaps of dressed stone and chalk and flints and 
mortar lay around. On all sides men were busy with 
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axe and saw and hammer, and some were at work with 
spade and pickaxe in a wide deep trench, which he 
guessed rightly was for the foimdation of the new castle. 

By-and-by came some men-at-arms, and one carried 
a loaf of bread and a pitcher of water. He was a 
Heacham man, who had taken service under William 
d'Albini to save his life; and he untied Aelfun's arms, 
which ached sorely, and set down the loaf and pitcher, 
and they all went out Presently the blood came 
back to Aelfun's stiffened arms, and he made shift to 
wipe the clotted blood from his mouth, and drank 
and ate. He was strong and fearless, and at first 
thought of escape; but they had taken away his 
tools, the walls were thick and strong, and there was 
a guard of two men at the door. He knelt on the 
steps of the altar, on which burned a dim light in a 
glass vessel, and said his Pater Noster. Then he lay 
down at full length ; and, what with weariness, what 
with sorrow, soon fell asleep. 

He was awakened next morning by a rough shaking, 
and looked up to see a guard of soldiers, who led him 
straight to their lord. 

The baron was sitting at a rough bench in the open 
air, and on a table in front of him lay a parchment 
with a plan of the intended building. A burly man, 
his clothes white with lime and specked with saw- 
dust, with a rule and a big pair of compasses in his 
hands, stood by him« 
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William d*Albini looked up with a grim smile as 
his prisoner was brought up. 

" You are wiser to-day, Aelfun of Heacham ? You 
will help me build my castle." 

"Lord d*Albini, slayer of innocent men," said 
the craftsman, "I, Aelfun the Mason, free Saxon of 
Heacham, scorn and defy you. I will not help you." 
And he stepped forward and spat in the baron's face. 

D*Albini sprang up. He had no sword at his side, 
but he clutched the compasses which had been laid 
on the table, shut their keen points together, and 
leaned over and struck Aelfun full in the throat. The 
blow took effect, and the craftsman reeled back; but 
the baron sprang over the table, and as the Saxon fell, 
and as he lay on the groirnd, he rained stabs on the 
helpless face and breast. Then he gouged out the 
eyes with the compasses, while his men stood by 
shivering with fear at his imbridled wrath. 

He kicked the body savagely with his feet, and 
as it seemed to move he stabbed it again. Finally, 
exhausted by his anger and his furious blows, he fell 
on the groirnd in a fit. 

They lifted William d'Albini and carried him into 
his house; and Aelfun of Heacham was buried, as 
was often the custom, imder the foundation of Rising 
Castle. 
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' was on a bright summer day of the year 
1216, and the folk of Heacham were maldiig 
holiday. The little wooden church, which 
the Hichings had built when they became 
Christians, was small and uncomfortable ; 
and for long they had thought of building a larger 
one in stone. The monks of the cell near what we 
now call Manor Farm had helped and encouraged, 
because the Cluniacs were always builders and crafts- 
men ; I'Estrange of Hunstanton (to give the knight 
his Norman name) had sent stone and timber ; there 
were chalk and flint and brown carrstone close at 
hand, and all the folk of the tiny timber -and-thatch 
cottages had given of their little. They valued the 
privileges of the church, its christening, and marrying, 
and churching, and the rites for the dead. Just lately, 
when King John had fallen out with the Pope, the 
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latter had put England under excommunication. No 
bell swving to call the folk to service ; the church 
door was barred ; no candle lit up the altar ; no child 
was sprinkled with holy water ; and the dead were 
buried without any word from Holy Book. 

It was a time when men were very superstitious. 
Witches and fairies were firmly believed in. Ghosts 
haunted the churchyard, and squeaked and gibbered in 
the wind that swept down the village street on dark 
nights. In the deep woods lived fearsome beings, who 
stretched out skinny hands to stop the belated way- 
farer. Even the sea and the river had their * nixies,' 
who grasped and drew under drowning men. Hell 
was firmly believed in, (as it is even to this day by 
ignorant people) ; and the devil was painted and 
carved on the church walls, with hoof and horn and 
tail and three-pronged spear, thrusting the souls of the 
damned down to eternal torment. 

Small wonder that the church, which promised 
safety from all these terrors, had great influence on 
men's minds I Small wonder that all were wishful to 
help forward the work of building a house for God, 
when the devil lurked in every dark comer, and carried 
man and woman bodily off to perdition I 

So the work went merrily on. It had been stopped 
for a time when the church was imder the ban of the 
Pope ; but now it was completed, and Heacham made 
holiday. 
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It was a long cruciform building with a square 
tower at the intersection of the transepts with nave 
and chancel. The walls were faced outside with 
flints, as the local chalk weathered too quickly to last. 
The quoins were of dressed stone or ashlar, brought 
in barges to the little harbour, and carried up to the 
church on hand-barrows or litters. The windows 
were long "lancet" lights; and the roof, steeply 
pitched to carry off snow and rain, was of trussed oak 
rafters, a fine piece of open timber work. 

Heacham had built worthily, and was proud of its 
church, which was finer than any near ; and to-day 
the Bishop of Norwich would leave King John at 
Lynn, and come to open it. 

So everybody kept holiday; priest and monk, and a 
preaching friar who was travelling the country bare- 
foot, (and frightening people into being good by the 
horrors with which he described hell), and tradesmen 
and plowmen, all in their best clothes, awaited the 
appearance of the bishop. 

As they moved to and fro the people talked among 
themselves, and mainly about the Great Charter which 
the King had just signed at Runnymede. 

" He is a bad man and a bad King, this John," said 
a fat miller, in a cap and cloak of grey, to a yeoman 
in bright blue. " They say of him that he murdered 
his nephew beyond the seas. And is it not a shameful 
thing that any English king should be the Pope's man 
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and take his crown at his hands? But down at St. 
Edmund's Bury his claws were clipped, when the 
barons took oath to defy him. Now we have our 
charter of rights, and justice will be no more sold to 
him who has the longest purse." 

" For my part," answered the yeoman, " what 
pleases me best is the one measure of corn throughout 
the kingdom. I sell my barley by the big bushel, and 
if I need any I must buy it by the little. That is not 
right nor justice." 

" It is well for you," said a long, lean merchant 
near, " that you can sell at all. I had two barns full 
of corn, and a party of his soldiers came down and 
took all, and left me not one silver penny for it. King 
call you him ! A king of thieves ! " 

" The charter will put you right," said the miller 
gaily, " even now the knights are going round to 
enquire into grievances, twelve to every one of the 
shires and counties." 

"Be not so sure," replied the merchant, his lean 
face contracting into a frown as he noted the other's 
mirth. " The Pope has annulled the charter of rights. 
He says John is his man now, and cannot act without 
his overlord. And the king has promised to go to the 
Holy Land, and fight the Paynim for the Blessed 
Sepulchre. So the Pope sends him soldiers, and the 
barons and churchmen who won the great charter 
have fled to Scotland. They have offered the crown 
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to an outlander, a prince of France, and John has been 
fighting against him at Lincoln. Now he is at Lynn, 
gathering supplies, and I counsel ye to hide what ye 
have got. Men and stores he will have, and — 



ft 



At that moment a clatter of hoofs and jingle of 
swords was heard, and the people all turned to look 
for the expected Bishop. The sight which met their 
eyes, however, was not that of an aged man with 
carved and gilded sheephook or crosier. Rougher shep- 
herds these two Norman knights, in coats of mail and 
with long spears in their hands, who galloped through 
the rough forest road followed by a hundred men-at- 
arms in leathern jackets and steel caps. 

" Hide all 1 Run ! We are betrayed ! ** shouted the 
miller; and all the company ran for shelter, many 
flying to the church. The soldiers thundered up to 
them, knocking over in their charge several old people 
and cripples who had come to the feast to beg for 
alms. Then they galloped after the stragglers, and ' 
soon had all collected again on the village green. 

A knight in bright armour, with a long plume of 
scarlet feathers on his helmet, then stood out and said : 

" Listen all. We come from Lynn, at the word of 
his sovereign highness our King, John. He goes north 
to fight the enemies of this realm, and needs men and 
horses and com and beef. The latter we will take at 
our need : the men we have here, and they will show 
us where their horses are." 
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He looked round the crowd of upturned faces and 
laughed, while many a smothered curse and growl 
arose, and not a few women's faces turned white with 
fear. The soldiers sat mute on their horses in a ring 
round the coimtrymen, and a knight galloped after 
one who attempted to escape, and speared him as he 
ran. 

He of the plumed helmet spoke again : " Such of ye 
as will fight for your king and his realm come hither.'* 
Not a man stirred from his place, and the knight 
shouted : " To me, Gilbert and Hubert. Take the 
youngest and strongest of these men and bind them. 
If they will not go as free men they shall go as serfs 
to the service of our lord." 

Two men-at-arms dismounted, and taking each a 
coil of cord from his saddle bow, they approached a 
young man named Edward, who stood with his 
mother and sister, Edith, near the edge of a huddled 
group of Heacham folk. 

He wore a long coat of russet woollen cloth, con- 
fined at the waist by a belt of stamped leather. His 
tight hose matched his coat, and his feet were shod 
with sandals of untanned hide. His hat, turned up 
behind, and with a sharp peak in front, was ornamented 
with a long feather. He carried no arms but a knife 
in the sheath at his girdle. His eyes and hair were 
brown, and his face was tanned with exposure to the 
weather. He looked lithe and supple, and the men- 
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at-arms came up to him warily. His mother and 
sister tried to drag him back into the crowd, but he 
put their hands gently aside and stood his groimd. 

"What would ye do?" he asked, as the soldieis 
drew near. 

" You heard the words of our lord," replied one of 
the men. " We would bind you, as are our orders." 

The young man turned round and looked at the 
terrified crowd, as if to seek for encouragement ; but 
all were cowed by the display of arms; and most, like 
himself, were without weapons except for knife and 
occasional axe in belt. 

The soldiers dashed in on him as he turned, and 
quickly tied his arms behind his back. There was a 
stir in the crowd, and women wept and men cursed, 
but none came forward to help but his mother and 
sister, the latter a comely girl of about sixteen years. 
The mother threw her arms arovmd her son : the girl 
picked up his cap which had fallen and put it on his 
head. Then, imder the pretence of kissing him she 
whispered : " Courage. We women will help. You 
need arms. Is it not so ? " 

He nodded. " And they are in the church ? " He 
nodded again. " Then be of good cheer, and trust to 
a woman's wit." 

She left him, and went up to the commander of the 
soldiers, who was chatting with his comrade, while 
keeping a look out lest any should escape. The girl 
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knelt at his feet and said, " Ye war not with weak 
women, Sir Knight, and need not us here. Have we 
your good leave to go to the church and pray ? '* The 
hood of her red cloak fell back as she raised her head 
to speak, and it was a sweet girlish face that looked 
up to his, with tender, brown, wistful eyes, although 
the chin and mouth were firm, and the lips curled 
slightly with ill-concealed scorn. The knight made a 
bow of mock courtesy as he sat in his saddle. 

" Fair maiden," he said, " to such an one as you 
who could deny aught ? Will you come with me and 
share a soldier's tent ? " 

The girl shivered. ** I crave leave only for myself 
and these poor folk to go to the church and pray. You 
will not deny me ? " 

" And what guerdon shall I have for my boon ? " he 
asked, — " a kiss now from those pretty lips ? Is it a 
bargain ? " 

She shivered again, but time pressed, and the men 
were nearly all bound. So she rose from her knees 
and held up her fair face to be kissed. The knight 
fastened the visor of his helmet back, and bent low in 
his saddle and gave her a loud smack. A guffaw ran 
round the soldiery, and the women backed and crossed 
themselves. Edith turned round and faced them : 
" The knight gives us women leave to go to the church 
to pray," she said. " Come with me and say an * Ave 
Maria/ then we will see our men-folk off," 
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She spoke pleadingly, and the women and girls bent 
their steps to the church. They curtseyed before the 
fine statute of Our Lady in the little niche over the 
porch ; dipped their fingers in the Holy Water stoup 
just within the door : made the sign of the cross, and 
passed in. The girl lingered till all were inside, and 
called to two very old men to come vrith her. She 
shut the door, and went at once to one of the pillar 
bases, then higher than now because the floor has been 
raised. Standing on this, (and there were no other 
seats in nave or aisle), she spoke rapidly in a low 
voice : 

" Our men-folk lack arms, else would they -never 
have yielded thus. There are arms in the tower, 
sword and shield and axe and arbalast. The shields 
we cannot carry. Axe and sword each will hide in 
her cloak. We will go back to our men with them. 
You, Rolf Bowman and Eric Forester" (she turned 
to the old men) " will take an arbalast each, and hide 
in the thicket of hollies at the comer of the green. 
Each take one of the two knights, and carry a few 
more bolts. When ye see me pluck my brother's knife 
from his girdle, let fly ; and see that ye remember for 
once your ancient cunning. We women will each cut 
her man's bonds, and those of us who are wise will 
take a weapon for ourselves. Pity no one can expect 
from King John's hirelings. Are ye strong enow to do 
this, and brave enow ? " 
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A chorus of voices broke out in approval, but she 
hushed them : 

" Rolf to the tower, and hand out the weapons. 
Eric, see to the door." 

Under her marshalling they ranged themselves in 
line, while old Rolf handed out axe and sword. Each 
woman took her weapons, and stowed them away 
under her garment. The arbalasts or crossbows were 
woimd up by their imited strength, and handed to the 
two grey-beards, who went through the chancel and 
out at the priest's door so as not to attract attention. 
When they came to the hollies each rested the groove 
of his crossbow in the fork of a branch, and took from 
his pouch an oaken * quarrel * or bolt with a point of 
steel and a * feathering' of thin horn. The knights 
were in open sight some twenty paces distant. 

" Aim for the throat or open visor," said Rolf, in a 
thin whisper, " these chain*mail coats only blunt a 
good bolt." 

Each trained his arbalast on a knight and waited. 
Presently the women came from the porch. Some went 
straight to the knights as if to seek for mercy. The 
rest joined the men, who were now all bound. Over 
every two or three a man-at-arms sat in his saddle, 
most of them mocking their captives. An old woman 
knelt before the knights, and clasped her hands: 
" Have mercy, fair sirs," she said, " Ye take our all, 
taking these our bread-winners.** 
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" Mercy 1 " laughed he of the scarlet plume scorn- 
fully. " Is the king to lack soldiers ? By God's eyes ! 
we will show them such mercy as ." 

At that instant Edith, seeing that all the women 
were in their places, plucked her brother's knife from 
its sheath and ran the keen edge under the cords that 
bound his hands, thrusting a naked sword into them 
as she did so. 

As her knife flashed in the sim, the sharp twang of 
two cross-bows was heard, the whizz of two bolts, 
and one of the knights pitched heavily forward out of 
his saddle, a gout of blood from his throat dyeing the 
grey hair of the old woman who had knelt at his feet. 
The other reeled over, a quarrel projecting from his 
open visor ; and his horse dashed off with a snort, 
dragging the man, whose foot had caught in a stirrup, 
down the little street. Across the ford (where now is 
the bridge) the horse galloped, the helmed head of 
the knight striking the stones; till presently the helmet 
rolled off, and the man's foot disengaged itself, and he 
was thrown to one side imder the wide eaves of a 
straw-roofed cottage. 

Friend and foe stood at gaze as the steed dashed off. 
Then there went up a mighty shout from the men of 
Heacham. " Have at them ! " they yelled, " Have at 
them 1 " and almost before they could draw weapons 
the soldiers were attacked on all sides by the angry 
people, 
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They were out-numbered by more than two to one, 
but they were in steel cap and doublet of proof leather, 
and mounted. They knew too that they might only 
expect the mercy they had shown ; and while one or 
two at first attempted to break through and escape, 
most of them tried to form up in some order under a 
captain-at-arms. 

The Heacham men were lightly clad, but that was 
rather an advantage than otherwise. They fought 
furiously, as a wild beast does when taken out of a 
trap. Some rushed under the horses, careless of their 
plunging and kicking, and stabbed or hamstrung the 
poor brutes. Some hewed with axe and sword at the 
spears with which the men-at-arms essayed to charge. 
Edward had mounted the dead knight's horse, and 
going back a little space, he rode at the ring of spears. 
The horse stumbled at the shock, but the heavy armour 
and the impetus of the short gallop carried him 
through, and a rush was made at the broken ring by 
the armed peasants. 

Great and grim was that slaughter ; and ever, when 
a man-at-arms spurred his horse forward and attempt- 
ed to get away, a ring of swords met him, and a bolt 
sang out from the green shadows of the hollies, and 
he fell. Men*s faces were trampled out of all semblance 
of humanity in the melee, and the crippled horses lay 
on the ground and kicked the life out of those who 
fell. One by one the soldiers were dragged from their 
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terrified steeds, and axe and sword rang on their steel 
caps as they fell, or a lance-thrust (for the women had 
now brought spears from the church) pierced their 
leather habergeons, and they sank back to rise no 
more. Groans and yells and oaths and blood ! and 
ever the clang of steel on steel, or the sickening sound 
of sword or spear thrust through the flesh ! and the 
pitiful whinnying of the woimded horses, and the 
thud of the man who fell ! 

The knot of men at arms grew smaller and smaller; 
but always their grim old captain, his leather haber- 
geon covered with bosses of steel, swung his blade 
and shouted to his mea, 

At last he alone was left, surrounded by the dying 
and the dead, and not a few of the Heacham folk lay 
there among the corpses of the soldiers. Edward, who 
had been fighting with the foremost, threw down his 
bloody sword and seized a spear from the hands of 
one of his own people. Then he rode o£F a few spaces 
and charged the fierce old soldier with levelled lance. 
The captain, reined his steed sharply to one side, and 
as the youth dashed past him he shore the spear in 
two with one stroke of his sword. Then he spurred 
his charger, and the brave beast sprang clean over the 
dead bodies, and bore his master away. 

Some men mounted the few horses left imwounded 
to pursue him, but Edward stopped them with uplifted 
hand : ^' Let him go," he said, ^' and bear the news to 
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the King and his favourite the false Bishop de Grey, 
of Norwich. He had a bad cause, but he fought like 
a brave man. We came for the Hallowing of the 
Church. It will have a rare hallowing, with the 
blood of our folk who have died for freedom." 

They tended first their woxmded, and some were 
sore-stricken ; and these were carried away to their 
hxmible cots, to die or fight for life through weeks of 
pain and fever. The dead were washed and laid 
straight, and carried into the church, and laid before 
the altar in rows upon the rush-strewn floor. Stark 
and stiff they lay there, some faces ivory white, some 
bruised and gashed with hoof -mark or sword-stroke ; 
but the dead of Heacham were ranged nearest the 
altar, where candles^ burned rank on rank as for a 
solenm festival. 

So the Sim set, and the stars came out one by one and 
shone in the mild summer sky, and the tapers burned 
night-long with the dead lying row after row before 
the altar, and the priest went roimd and sprinkled all 
with holy water, friend and foe alike. *They have 
won their peace,' he thought. 

And the sim rose next day and bathed the tower in 
the gold of its rays, as it has done for centuries since ; 
and Heacham Church was hallowed, as Edward said, 
with the blood of Heacham folk who had died for 
freedom. 
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' YOUNG lad stood at a cottage door 
making a fishing net. Just withm sat 
a man, sunburnt, and with grizzled hair, 
on his cheek the loii|r> white, shining scat 
of an old wound. His left foot was 
missing, and a clumsy clog of wood supplied its 
place. 

The boy looked up from his work and caught the 
man's eye, 

" Do you go down to the boats to-day, father 7 " 
he asked. 
"Not to-day, lad." 

" Then will you tell me why you went outland to 
the wars ? " 

" Why do men call me Jack Fletcher ? " asked the 
father, his blue eyes twinkling at the expected cate- 
chism. 
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" Because you were a fletcher, a butcher, before the 
wars, I suppose/* 

"Truly answered. Now how many folk live in 
Heacham to-day?" 

" There may be a hundred, all told," said the boy. 

" True again," said the man. " And how many of 
these eat fresh meat from the flesher ? " 

" I know of none," replied the boy. " Hares have 
we sometimes, and rarely a wild ox or deer or boar is 
brought in by stealth, but there is no flesher here." 

" Then what should a flesher do when all are too 
poor to buy his meat ? " laughed the father. " This 
one went outland to France to carve the King's 



enemies." 



"But who bought your meat before?" asked the 
boy. — "The people who lived in the houses now 
empty ? " He looked across the street where a timber 
built house was slowly sagging over, its mouldy 
thatch nearly touching the ground. 

"Aye, lad, just that. The folk whom the Black 
Death killed. There were four times as many people 
here then, and some were well-to-do. It emptied 
our houses and filled our church -yard, even as our 
cloth-yard shafts filled the graves in France. Four 
times in one year we chose a reeve for the village, 
and four times death carried him off. It was an evil 
time and a hard. The sextons were the busiest men 
in the place. Ten of them died in that year, and 
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after that folk had to bury their own dead. The 
priest ran away, but the plague caught him at Castle 
Acre and he died there, a good riddance. Then mas- 
ters wanted men, and would give only the wages 
paid before the plague ; and bread was dear, and folk 
died of hunger. But even so, the rich passed a law 
xmder which no poor man might leave his own village. 
A law for serfs ! The good Sir Simon (God rest him) 
did well in getting a parliament, but we want one 
for the common sort Mayhap the knights and bur- 
gesses mean well, but how should they know what 
we want, — we of the soil ? 

" You are too yoimg, lad, to know of these things, 
but to-day is a holy-day, and there is shooting at the 
butts at Hunstanton. The old bow I used at Poitiers 
is still as good as when I cut it from the church-yard 
yew there. Will you come with me ? I try for the 
prize." 

" That will I gladly do, father," said the lad, and 
he rolled the net neatly up and put it inside the hut. 

The man rose and took down from the wall a 
bowcase of hide, oiled and waxed to keep the rain 
off, and a quiver of long arrows. He slimg the latter 
by its loop on his baldric, thrust an axe into it also, 
and pulling the door to, stumped off up the hill lead- 
ing his boy by the hand. 

The road was narrow, but all trees and undergrowth 
had been cleared away on either hand, because many 
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robbers and outlaws lurked by the wayside, and 
arrows often sang out of the fern on passers-by. Soon 
they left the road and turned to the right through 
scrubby trees. As they went, the father hummed old 
songs that he had learnt on the battle field, and the 
boy looked up laughing : 

" Tell me, father, about Poitiers," he asked. 

" About Poitiers ! All I have to tell you have heard 
a hundred times," replied the man. 

" But tell me again," pleaded the lad. 

" Well then, it was thus. I went to Lynn, and a 
knight there was gathering levies for the foreign wars, 
and his men would have taken me by fofce; but I 
broke their heads and went to the knight and said I 
had come to Lynn to get ship for the wars. So he 
laughed at his men-at-arms when they made their 
plaint, and took me under his own pennon. An evil 
time we had on the high seas, with bad bread to eat 
and foul water to drink; but we made amends for 
that when we got to Harfleur. All through France 
as we marched we had red wine enow, and wheaten 
bread, but behind us every house burnt. Still, we 
were in evil case at Poitiers, and lacked meat for two 
days. It is ill fighting on an empty belly, and the foe 
six to our one to boot. 

"I was in Earl Warren's troop, Norfolk men, a 
good number of us, and we bowmen lined the hedges 
of the lane called Maupertius. Narrow it was, so 
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that four horsemen could ill ride abreast in it, howbeit 
they could come at us no other way. Our weak sides 
we had trenched and lined with carts. So they came 
at us up the lane, but with the first flight of arrows 
their horses fell, and the lane was soon blocked. 
Some got through, and the archers opened to let 
them pass, but none returned alive. Then the footmen 
came on, and our arrows flew like a snowstorm. We 
bowmen won Poitiers. When they reeled from the 
flying shafts we broke through the hedges with axe 
and sword. A knight met me as I shook myself clear 
of the briars. He was immoimted ; I had seen him 
fall from his horse. He rushed at me and struck with 
his sword, but as he came he stumbled and fell at my 
feet, and blood came from his nose. Even so, he had 
cut my cheek open, so I took the gold from his pouch 
and pulled ofE his signet ring with my teeth. Then I 
gave him the coup de grace, the stroke of mercy, for he 
was sorely wounded with an arrow, and would have 
died before night. After this we ran on, killing as 
we ran, for the Black Prince had charged down the 
hill on the Frenchmen, and some stood to it, but most 
ran. In the rear of their position I came on a sutler's 
cart, and there was wine and bread, and I ate and 
drank. Jumping down from it I wrenched my foot 
and lay there, till, from the Prince's red silk tent on 
the hill, they sent men to count the dead. Belike, 
lady I had eaten much and was over-full. One of our 
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men put my foot straight, but it pained me sore, so I 
went to Dover, and then to Lynn, and home. But 
ever my foot grew worse, and evil sores came on it, 
till I asked Will Spenser to take my old flesher*s knife 
and saw, and cut it off. Now look at the crowd 
down yonder at the Buttlands." 

The boy looked, and saw what for those days was 
a large number of people, all in holiday attire, saim- 
tering about the grass or resting under the trees at 
each side of a broad space some hundreds of yards 
long. At each end of this space a rough target or 
butt of plaited straw was set up, each with a white 
linen clout in the centre. 

On the outskirts of the folk a bear-man with bag- 
pipes was making his beast dance to the music. A 
gleeman, in tattered tunic of red and yellow, was 
singing songs of Cressy and Poitiers to his fiddle in 
one comer ; and in another a travelling tumbler was 
throwing his body about as though he had no bones 
in it. White and clean through the trees gleamed in 
the sunshine the wall and tower of the new church. 

The boy looked on with intense interest, his eyes 
dancing with excitement. 

" Father," he asked, " is this as big as Stourbridge 
Fair ? " 

" Nay, lad," answered the man. " These be folk of 
Holme and Ringstead and Snettisham. To Stourbridge 
they come from Wales and Scotland and France and 
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other outlands. But here comes the reeve of Hun- 
stanton with a crier to make proclamation." 

A tall yeoman in a tunic of blue cloth of Lavenham 
stepped forth, with a servant who bore a bugle. He 
put this to his lips, and blew three blasts. Then the 
yeoman, reeve or head-man of the village, and steward 
of the games, called out : 

" Oyez ! Oyez ! Oyez 1 We men of Himstanton 
greet ye folk from townships near courteously and 
kindly, and welcome you to our games. Here will 
be wrestling, bear-baiting, running, leaping and 
quarterstafF, with prizes for all ; and for that all true 
Englishmen should at this time be able to shoot with 
the bow, we offer our best prize for archery." 

So he ended, and at once set about starting the 
games, and the boy looked delightedly on while the 
wrestlers strove, toiling and sweating, each to throw 
his man. At least one rib was broken at this ; but it 
was a rough age, and the lamed wrestler got no more 
pity than did the poor bear, which, presently, in a 
ring of stout oak palings, was " baited " by dogs till 
its nose and ears were torn, and blood dripped all 
over its shaggy breast. 

When the dogs at length grew weary, and the cruel 
sport flagged, the running and leaping followed. Then 
two stout hinds, or farm servants, faced each other 
bearing in their hands oaken quarterstaves ; and soon 
blows and thwacks were falling quickly on head and 
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shoulder and arm, while the lookers-on yelled with 
delight. 

Presently, after several couples had broken each 
other's heads, the victor was announced ; and all 
moved o£E to the sides of the Buttlands to watch the 
archery. 

Now might you have seen Jack Fletcher undo his 
bowcase, and take out his bow of yew, nearly six feet 
long, waxed and polished and shining red in the sun, 
with its horn nock at each end, and its fine white cord. 
It took some strength to bend it and slip the cord over 
the nock, but he did it with the ease of long practice. 

When all were ready the crier called out : " Robin 
of Ringstead ! " and a tall thin man with red hair 
and beard stepped forward, his bent bow in his hand. 
He went to the mark; there was a twang! and a 
"whir-r-r," as the bowstring left his hand and the 
arrow flew ; and a shout of laughter as the bolt flew 
wide and fell close to the target on tlie left. A little 
breeze was blowing from the right, and the archer 
had not allowed sufficiently for it. 

" Ringstead bow-:men practise in the hollow in the 
downs, where no wind can come at them," remarked 
a wit, and there was laughter again. With his second 
shot the marksman grazed the edge of the target, and 
with his third he found the centre, and the crowd 
cheered as much as before they had laughed. 

Bowmen from Holme and Bircham and Thomham 
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and Snettisham followed, all with varying degrees of 
success. The wind was puzzling, as it was right 
across the line of flight for the arrows, and it came in 
little gusts. By and by it came to the turn of Jack 
Fletcher, and the, throng of folk were quiet and eager 
as he stumped up to the mark bearing his mighly 
bow. He waited a while till the wind was steady, 
and then swiftly drew his bowstring to his ear and 
loosed. The straight white arrow with the grey-goose 
feathers did not fail him. It plumped clean into the 
centre of the clout, and a big shout went up from the 
folk who lined the course. Again and again the shout 
was repeated, as two more arrows in quick succession 
found the mark ; and the whole of the archers moved 
to the other end of The Buttlands to shoot again. 

The old soldier took his shafts from the butt, and 
discarded one, the point of which had turned slightly. 
Once more the shooting began, and again the wind 
troubled the less practised men ; and a roar of good- 
will arose as Jack Fletcher stepped a second time to 
the mark. 

He waited a while, willing to give his opponents a 
chance, till the wind was gusty ; but just as he raised 
his bow a clatter of hoofs was heard, and a troop of 
light-armed horsemen rode on to the field, at their 
head a young knight in jacket of rich black velvet 
and plumed beaver hat. His sword dangled from a 
golden belt, and his spinrs were richly gilt. All the 
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company louted low, but the old soldier's eye flashed ; 
he lifted his cap and threw it into the air and shouted: 
" It is our noble Edward, the Black Prince ! " 

Such a storm of noise arose as wodld have deafened 
modem ears. Men yelled themselves hoarse in their 
excitement, and fell over each othej: in their eagerness 
to see the famous young warripr, who smiled and 
bowed, and at last stayed the noise with uplifted 
hand. 

" We came to see your sports, good folk,** he said. 
" Let them go forward, fair and orderty. We would 
fain see how the bowmen of Norfolk get their skill 
in archery." 

"So please your highness," answered the reeve, 
bowing low, cap in hand. " We have one here who 
fought with you at Poitiers, and none of our men can 
touch him. He has but to shoot and the prize is his." 

" Then let our old comrade-in-arms shoot," said the 
prince, "and we will add what our purse holds of 
silver pennies to his prize." 

So once more the bowstring was drawn up to the 
scarred cheek, and the blue eyes glanced along the 
arrow, and the cord gave forth its mighty twang as 
he loosed. Quickly one after another the arrows 
flew, and they plumped into the clout so close 
together that a man's palm might have covered the 
sunken heads. 

In the roar of applause which followed, the prince 
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beckoned the bowman with his finger, and Jack 
Fletcher went and knelt at his feet. 

" How now," said the prince, " you forget not your 
old craft, you who carried that big bow through the 
fray in the vineyards at Poitiers. You got that scar 
there? Is it not so ? And stumped home on one foot ? 
Oh brave ! " And the young prince, his fair fame not 
yet fouled by his later cruelties at Limoges, took an 
embroidered silk purse from his girdle, and dropped 
it into the old soldier's hand. 

Who so proud in all the land that day as Jack 
Fletcher, sitting in the ale house at the end of the 
Buttlands ! The Prince had galloped o£E on his way 
back to Castle Rising ; where, in spite of her shame, 
he duteously visited the Queen-Mother, Isabella. 

Meanwhile Jack spent his pieces freely, and all were 
consoled that the money had found its way into such 
generous hands. His little son played on the Butt- 
lands with other children/mimicking the archery of 
their elders with tiny bows and arrows. 

The sun was now setting, and the wind had died 
away, when a man in the red-tiled inn room, lifting 
a brown pot of frothing ale to his lips, looked out of 
the window and saw a curious sight. A shaven priest 
in a long brown gown, drawn in at the waist with a 
belt of rope from which hung a rosary of beads, went 
past the house. In front of him walked one carrying 
a banner, on which was roughly emblazoiied a half 
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naked man with a spade, and a woman with a distaff 
such as was used at the time in spinning. The man 
in the act of drinking put down his pot, and said : 
" Here comes John Ball." 

Instantly the whole party sprang to their feet and 
poured out of the inn, following the priest and his 
banner-bearer. Arrived at the green near the church, 
in the centre of which stood a cross, John Ball lifted 
his gown and went up the steps. Then he turned 
round and faced a large crowd, for all the village had 
heard of the "Rascal hedge-priest," and all the 
common people loved the man who dared to speak 
for their liberties against the strongest and richest in 
the land. He was young, and his clean-shaven face 
was strongly featured almost to coarseness ; but his 
eyes, smiling kindly or flashing in anger, were always 
kind to the common folk. Jack Fletcher's boy sat 
down at his feet on the steps of the cross, and the 
priest bent and laid his hand gently on the little head. 
" It is for the children," he said softly to himself, 
" and for their children, that we strive." 

Then he raised himself, and looked straight into 
the eyes of his listeners and spoke : 

"Good folk of Norfolk. I have come far on a 
lonely road to speak with you, and it may be that I 
shall be lonely till I die. 

" Is it with you here, as it is in Essex and Suffolk, 
that your lords oppress you and deny you right and 
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justice? Arc your daughters your own to give in 
marriage, or are they the chattels of the proud rich ? 
Do ye dyke and delve, and sow and thresh, and weave 
and swink for yourselves and your wives and children 
or are ye bound to the manor as villeins and serfs, 
and have the fruits of your labour stolen by others ? 
Are ye free to grind your own com, or must ye grind 
at your lord's mill to his profit ? " 

He paused and eyed the throng still more keenly, 
and a murmur of good-will ran round it, and one 
said : " Speak on, John BalL You know how it is 
with us. The knight I'Estrange took the hand-mill 
from my wife but yesterday." "And," added Jack 
Fletcher, "the prior of Heacham and William de 
Caley have set up their market on the king's highway. 
There must we buy and sell and not elsewhere, to 
their great profit and oiu* exceeding hurt." 

"You have had this day with you Edward our 
prince," the priest went on, " and a valiant soldier he 
is, and mayhap it were better for us were he king. 
Amend yoiu* lives, and keep yourselves piu"e soldiers, 
for the time is at hand when we shall need such, to 
fight, imder God and His Blessed Son, for the liberty 
now denied us. Do well, and do better, and do best ; 
for look ye, in so far as ye be true men, living as true 
men imder Holy Church, in so far shall ye be worthy 
of the freedom we shall gain." 

The throng of people stood open-mouthed and eager, 
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drinking in his words. He had touched a sore point 
in reminding them of the power the nobles claimed 
over their women-folk, and again he resumed : 

" I John Ball, sometime priest of St. Mary of York, 
greet you well, and bid ye beware of guile in your 
midst, and stand together in God his name. I bid 
Piers Plowman go to his work, and chastise well 
Hobbe the robber, and take with you John Trewman, 
and all his fellows and no more, and look shape you 
to one head and only one. 

"Stand manly together in truth, and truth shall help 
you. Now reigns pride in place, and greed is held 
wise, and lust without shame, and gluttony without 
blame. God do right, for now is time. 

" Good people, things will never go well in England 
so long as goods be not in common, and so long as there 
be villeins and gentlemen. By what right are they 
whom we call lords greater folk than we ? On what 
grounds have they deserved it ? They took their broad 
lands by the sword, and by the sword they hold them, 
even as Earl Warren openly declared to the king. 
Why do they hold us in slavery ? If we all came of the 
same father and mother, of Adam and Eve, (he turned 
and pointed to the figures on the banner) how can they 
say or prove that they are better than we ? — ^if it be 
not that they make us gain for them by our toil what 
they spend in their pride. They are clothed in velvet, 
and warm in their furs and ermines, while we are 
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covered with rags. They have wine and spices and 
fair bread, and we oat-cake and straw, and water to 
drink. They have leisure and fine houses ; we have 
pain and labour, the rain and the wind in the fields. 
And yet it is of us and of our toil that these men hold 
their state. When Adam delved and Eve span, who 
was then the gentleman ? " 

He ceased, and the crowd still looked, eager-eyed, 
that he should speak again ; but he stepped down and 
paused on the lowest step to say quietly, almost 
tenderly : 

" John Ball hath rung your bell. Be ye true and 
faithful, husbands of one wife, and living in the 
Fellowship of Holy Church. Bide your time, and 
shape ye to one head. Our day will come. Mean- 
while weigh ye well my words, and if they seem right 
to you and just, then hold ye to my cause, which is 
yours. God do bote." 

He came down from the cross and set his face in the 
direction of Holme, where he intended to speak again ; 
but the throng pressed upon him with offers of oaten 
cake and ale. So he ate and drank, and gathered up 
his gown under his hempen girdle and passed on. 

And Jack Fletcher and many others with him 
weighed John Ball's words, and found them not want- 
ing ; and he and his son in after years died fighting 
under John Litster of Norwich, for that liberty of the 
common folk which is even to-day not wholly won« 
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1^ EYOND the drums aad trampHngs of the 
bitter Wars of the Roses, our little comet 
of Norfolk enjoyed a wonderful peace. 
Some few men of our district probably 
went with the Lord I'Estrange to the red 
field of Bosworth ; but even they, so careful were some 
of the barons to be on the winning side, were perhaps 
not engaged. 

The monks of the priory, or cell, had long before 
this seized or ' appropriated ' the church and living, 
and waxed fat on the credulity of the ignorant folk. 
Here, as everywhere, they were not content with their 
lawful rents and perquisites, but established a 'mer- 
cate ' on the king's highway, and made the wretched 
peasants buy and sell there, claiming of course 'market 
dues ' on every transaction. 
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But trade was good, and the little town flourished 
in spite of the oppressions of the rich and the monks ; 
and the * gilds * or trade societies fought at need for 
their rights and with difficulty obtained them. 

There was no big house where these gilds could 
meet except the church ; and there, in the nave, on 
the folk-side of the chancel*screen, they held their 
meetings. 

It was an age when stained glass was coming into 
much use ; and the old narrow * lancet ' windows of the 
building gave small space for its display, so the gilds 
had made up their minds to insert new lights, wider, 
with low arches and stone muUions and transoms, 
according to the * Perpendicular * style then in vogue. 

The masons were hard at work on the job, and in 
the churchyard stood piles of dressed stones ; while, 
in a little shelter of boards and sacking, a craftsman 
wrought with mallet and chisel at the shallow mould- 
ings of the period. 

" The Wheatsheaf *' was then a two-storied building 
of timber and stone, its high gable hanging over the 
road. From a window in this a huge pole stood out, 
carrying at its end a ragged sheaf of straw by way of 
sign. 

On the morning on which our story opens, a long, 
lean man, with a crafty look in his narrow eyes, was 
sitting on a bench in the ale-house, drinking. His 
sack-cloth coat was cut like a surplicei but it bad a 
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wimple which covered the throat and could be pulled 
up over the head as a hood. By his side hung a 
leathern wallet. His breast, and low, wide-brimmed 
hat were covered with medals and tokens of lead and 
tin ; and he poked the cracks in the floor with a big 
iron-pointed stick, while he told tales of his travels. 

He had been to Rome and to Jerusalem and else- 
where he said, and seen many wonderful things. At 
Venice there was one of the water-pots of Cana, one 
ear of St. Paul, three of the stones thrown at St. 
Stephen, and " one of the molar teeth of the giant that 
was called Goliath, which giant David killed ; and 
you know," he added, " that this tooth is more than 
half a foot long and weighs twelve pounds." At Rome 
was the table of the Last Supper, Aaron's Rod, hay 
from the manger at Bethelem, swaddling cloth of the 
baby Jesus, and many other marvels. 

His audience gaped and stood with wide open eyes 
while he dilated on these wonders. Every medal he 
wore was from some world-famous shrine ; and the 
rustics, who seldom strayed far from their own town- 
ship, looked on in awe and wonder at this far- travelled 
stranger. 

As he sat there drinking and telling his marvellous 
tales, a ragged wretch, with blood and slaver running 
over his beard, and bloodshot eyes which seemed 
starting out of his head, leapt through the open door. 
He yelled and roared and twisted his body as though 
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in mortal pain. The rest of the folk started back, 
horrified. The palmer thrust his hand into his wallet 
and brought out a small bone. He went up to the 
howling beast, — man he could scarcely be called, — 
and laid the bone on his lips. Instantly the howl died 
away to a whimper and then stopped altogether. The 
sufferer passed his liand across his eyes as if clearing 
away some loathsome sight; his body ceased its 
violent bending and twisting, and he sank to the floor 
and lay peacefully with his eyes closed as if asleep. 

" How came this fellow here at liberty ? ** asked the 
palmer. " Do ye know him ? Lucky that the man- 
slaying fit was not on him I Else had we been all 
dead men." 

The crowd of rustics stood awe-stricken. What a 
wonder worker the palmer was I And what a powerful 
charm he must possess ! But he made light of it. The 
charm was good, a bone of the holy St. Vitus, which 
he had had given him at Rome, and which had never 
failed. But he had other charms, just as good, and he 
would presently give them a chance of buying one or 
two. First to see to his patient. 

He bent over the man and made mystical signs with 
his hands, and repeated some words in a strange 
tongue. The villagers backed again to the walls of 
the room, but the madman sat up and drank greedily 
a pot of ale which the palmer handed to him. Then 
he fell to kissing^he hem of his benefactor's coat, and 
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with many thanks declared his intention of becoming 
his servant and going on pilgrimage with him. 

The simple villagers were assured of the fact that a 
miracle had been wrought in their midst, and all 
followed the pair to the village giten. 

He mounted the boulder of black basalt lying there, 
thrust his hand into hi% bag, and pulled out a rough 
stone of a milky colour. Holding this above his head 
he called out : 

" There has been talk of witch-craft in this township. 
Cattle have died therewith. Here have ye a sovereign 
antidote for all spells, a female agate. Who'll buy ? 
I sold my last for a groat, but ye seem poor here, and 
I am ever piteous to such. If any have a cow sick 
and like to die ye shall place this stone on the thres- 
hold of the byre. Nor witch nor spell can cross it, 
and your cow shall live. I ask but a silver penny for 
the sovereign agate brought from furthest Ind." 

A man in the crowd pressed forward and secured 
the stone. As he turned away he asked ; " Will it 
help if I dip it in holy water ? " 

** It will loose nothing thereby, but its virtues are 
great without," was the answer. " If your own cow 
fall not sick, then lend it to your neighbours and make 
profit to yourself." 

The man backed out, putting his stone carefully in 
his pouch, and the pilgrim went on with his chatter. 
He produced a phial of red fluid .which he said was 
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the blood of a flitter-mousc. To anoint one's eyes 
with it caused one to see as well in the dark as in the 
daylight. 

A fragment of red coral he sold to a fisherman as 
helpful against the malice of the fiend, a putter-off of 
storms and tempests, and a breaker of lightning. 

A portion of the cast skin of a snake was bought by 
a woman. It was to be ground to a powder and 
dnmk in water. Then all lice would die on those 
who drank it. Many pressed forward to buy this. 
Lice were a fearful plague in the dirty middle ages. 

There seemed no end to the contents of his bag, nor 
to his lies. He sold an opal to a man, telling him it 
would clear his eyes and blind his enemies. The heart 
of an owl was bought by a sour-looking fellow, who 
believed that if he laid it at his wife's left side she 
would tell him all her secrets. Some dust, on which 
a shrew-mouse had been found lying dead, was a 
sovereign remedy for bites. 

When all seemed tired of buying he brought out, 
wrapped in many rags, a little stone, which he said 
had been taken from the head of a toad. If the other 
rubbish he had sold were 'specific* and 'sovereign,* 
the toad-stone was much more so. He claimed for it 
the most wonderful virtues and miraculous powers, 
from scaring the fiend to curing the tooth-ache ; and 
the gaping crowd bid one against the other in their 
eagerness to obtain it. 
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Finally he sold several of the tin and pewter medals 
and coins which were sewn on his hat and coat. They 
had all been blessed by the Pope, he said : and dying 
with one of these in one's hand, one might safely face 
the powers of hell. 

As he went off, with a full purse and a light wallet, 
he took from the latter a dried twig, and said he 
would sleep that night at Walsingham. A woman 
thereon asked him if he would not be weary ; but he 
said * no, whoever carried this twig never got tired.' 
He looked round as if hoping someone would buy it, 
but as none offered he trudged off, the man he had 
* cured ' with him. 

As they passed a thicket of hollies at the comer of 
the churchyard the palmer turned with a cunning grin 
to his road- mate saying : " We shall be far enough 
away ere these gaping fools try the virtues of their 
bargains ; but we must step out, and try no other 
place till we reach Walsingham." 

Instantly the hollies parted and a burly mason with 
a hammer in his hand rushed out in front of them. 
" Raise hue and cry I " he shouted. " This man is a 
thief and a waster, and no pilgrim." 

The whole crowd ran at once, and the palmer's 
accomplice slipped nimbly off into the forest. But the 
palmer himself was a strong man. His open-air life 
and constant tramping kept him fit, and he raised the 
iron-shod point of his long staff ^and charged the 
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it as a sign of his guilt. They dragged him out and 
threw him roughly down on the grass. 

" Why trouble about further trial ? " they argued. 
" He could not face the holy water. Let us finish him 
before the prior come to claim him." 

" Let us have our money from him first," shouted 
one ; and the purse was at once cut from his belt and 
the money shared out. 

At this moment a boy ran up with the news that 
Will Mason was not dead nor like to die. " He says 
this knave sold him a charm against the ague at 
Stourbridge Fair three years agone ; and the ague has 
been more with him and more grievous than before he 
wore it," said the lad. 

" Why then he is only a common rogue and a vaga- 
bond," urged the old man who had sprinkled the holy 
water. "We may beat him an ye will, and thrust 
him forth the township. Or will ye that we set him 
in the stocks till the morrow ? " 

" Beat him soundly," shouted some. " Put him in 
the stocks," others. One little mason voted that they 
should make a bonfire and throw him in. * Water 
was not to his liking, perhaps he would be more at 
home with fire. Besides, his charms would preserve 
so holy a man.* The mob laughed, and there was a 
dangerous moment of indecision. The suggestion fed 
the brutal taste of the period for something savage 
and crueL Human life was cheap, and an outlander, 
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who had wounded one of their own, was much like a 
rat in a pit of terriers. Small mercy could he expect 
at their hands. 

The object of their discussion still lay there appar- 
ently dead, but he half opened one cimning eye and 
closed it again quickly as he realised where he was. 

Troubling little to see if he were dead, and caring 
less, they lifted the limp body and carried it off to the 
stocks hard by. 

'* We can settle accounts with him on the morrow 
if he live," they said. The palmer lay quite passive in 
their hands. He lay quite still even when they stamped 
clumsily on his wounded hand, which was trailing on 
the ground. But he had all his wits about him by 
this time, and as they lifted his arms to fit them in 
the holes prepared for them in the wooden fetter, he 
swelled the strong muscles in them, till, with his 
rough thick coat as well, the upper plank would not 
come down to be locked. 

" Leave it at that," said the men who were locking 
him up. " His legs are fast enow.** 

The shades of evening fell quickly, and the boys 
of the village tortured the poor wretch with little 
cruelities and indecencies, while their fathers looked 
on and laughed. When it was dark all went off to 
bed, for lights were dear and dangerous then ; and the 
palmer opened his eyes and looked cautiously round. 
He felt with his imwounded hand in a fold of his long 
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coat, and drew forth a long, sharp sheath-knife. With 
this he set quietly to work enlarging the holes through 
which his legs were secured ; and after much labour, 
and when his palm was blistered and bleeding, he at 
last succeeded in freeing himself. 

He cast a long furtive glance round, and drew him- 
self painfully to his feet. Then he set out, hobbling 
imsteadily, to get away from the village. As he 
cleared the last house he turned and ground his teeth, 
and shook his fist in impotent rage. But Heacham 
saw the wonderful pilgrim no more. 
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The Porch, Heacham Chuhch. 



The Spoiling 
of the Church. 



iN the nave of Heacham Church, one dark, 
lainy night in the spring of the year 1549, 
sat a company of men in tittle groups. Just 
in front of the carved oaken screen which 
divided nave horn chancel stood the com- 
munion table ; and behind it, on a strongly barred and 
locked deed-box, sat Thomas Hudson, the president 
of the first guild, that of Our Lady. He was a dark, 
stem-looking man of about sixty years, his long locks 
showing tew grey hairs in the dim light given by the 
two candles which burnt before him. 

Around him were the presidents of the other guilds 
(or gilds), viz. that of the Trinity, of St Margaret, 
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of Corpus Christi, of St Thomas, and of St. Leode- 
garius. 

The president rose from his box-seat and called 
out : " Are all the fellows of the gilds present ? Will 
the clerks call the rolls ? " 

From each group a man rose, and taking a paper 
from his pouch, called the roll of his gild. When 
this was done the president again rose to his feet» 
and spoke : 

" It is not after our custom that all the fellows of 
all the gilds of Heacham meet in one coimcil to talk 
over matters ; but methinks that if we did so oftener 
the lords of the manor would never make head as 
they are doing against the free craftsmen of the 
township. 

"The case stands thus. Our lord TEstrange has 
lately taken in hand to lay down all his land in grass 
for the feeding of sheep, seeing that much wool is 
needed by the Fleming weavers now settled in 
Norwich and about. Not content with doing this, 
(and it has thrown many men out of work), he compels 
his tenants to do likewise. Further, he has enclosed 
a good half of our common lands, the which is being 
done by his like all over the county. Besides this, he 
makes his tenants in freehold pay their own head-rent 
and castle-guard rent, properly payable by himself. 
He keeps rabbits without a pale round them, and 
doves in many houses, to the great hurt of our crops. 
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Above all, he has infringed our rights as fellows of free 
gilds, in that Roger Bimting, of the gild of the Holy 
Trinity, was taken by him at Hunstanton, whither 
he had gone in the free exercise of his business. 
Roger Bunting, fellow of our gild, meeting here in 
the church of St. Mary, is now serving two years as a 
slave at his house, the letter V, for vagabond, branded 
with a red-hot iron on his breast. His lord is only 
boimd to provide him with bread, water, and refuse 
meat ; and he has affixed rotmd his neck an iron 
collar." 

Loud cries of ** Shame ! " had interrupted this 
speech towards the end ; and several men started to 
their feet with cries of : " Let us free Bimting, and 
avenge ourselves on this lord,** but the president held 
up his hand, and there was quiet. 

" Hear me out,** he said. " There is more to tell. 
When the priory was suppressed, in the reign of King 
Edward's father, we were glad enough; and some 
of ourselves did not do badly when we got there 
before the conmiissioners came down from King 
Henry/* 

His eyes twinkled with mirth as he went on: 
**What did it matter to monks so drunken if they 
drank out of pewter instead of silver? We only 
changed their cups. But here has been passed another 
law, under which the properties of the gilds are to be 
seized into the king's hands. Now we have rich store 
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of silver, of chalice and paten and cross, and a pyx of 
pure gold ; and Ralph Rishton, our priest, lives not 
here but away, and cares as little for the church or 
the folk, so he get his dues, as does the weather- 
cock on the gable of my house. The silk embroidered 
banners of our gilds, the processional crosses and 
staves, the rich tapestries, the silver candlesticks on 
the altars in our chapels, will all be seized. The 
banners are sign and symbol of the poor liberties we 
have won as free gilds. Are we to see all these, 
together with our little treasures in coin, paid in by 
each member to be received again in sickness or other 
adversity, taken from us without a struggle ? '* 

** No I Never ! A thousand times not I We will 
die first 1 ** were the shouts that echoed through the 
black open timbers of the roof. 

"Peace then, and take counsel together what we 
shall do," said their president, " or between king and 
lord we shall be hard nipped To-night comes a good 
man, one John Walker of Griston, who will say what 
is being done to the south. His advice will likely be 
that we go to SwafiFham, shaping to one head as in 
Litster's and John Ball's time, and take and hold the 
town of Norwich. Now what say ye ? " 

The president of one of the gilds, a bent old man, 
a bowyer to trade, rose to his feet : 

" I cannot go afield with you," said he, " I am over 
old for that ; but an it come to the grey-goose flying 
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(and me-seems there is no other way to settle the 
play) you may count on me for the best bows and 
arrows made in West Norfolk. First it were better 
to divide among us what gear we have, and hide it, 
or these greedy commissioners will leave us but little. 
Is my counsel good ? " 

It was agreed at once to divide the treasures ; and 
the gilds separated, each to its own little chapel in 
the aisles of the church. Silver cup and candlestick 
and cross were taken from altar and aumbry, and 
costly silk hangings and banners were reached down 
from the walls ; and each man stowed away the things 
allotted to him, in wallet or bag brought for the 
purpose. Then the door of the chancel-screen was 
opened by the sexton, who belonged to the gild of 
St. Mary, and the little golden pyx was taken from 
over the altar-stead in silence, the men crossing 
themselves as they took it down. Rich censer and 
chalice and paten, and embroidered vestment and 
gorgeous altar-frontal shared the same fate, and all 
were divided among the gild-fellows. Even the 
curious old altar lamp was taken ; and the men went 
back into the nave, some half afraid of what they 
deemed sacrilege, some laughing and defiant. 

To one of the latter the pyx had fallen, and he 
took it out of his wallet when he sat down, and 
fingered the Blessed Bread from it. " They say it is 
the very body of Christ," he burst out. " What silly 
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fools they must take us fori The late king went 
barefoot to the shrine of Our Lady at Walsingham 
to worship the saintly relics there. (He worshipped 
them after in another way, spending what they fetched 
when sold on his sweethearts and favourites)* Well, 
the chief relic was some congealed milk of the Virgin* 
Think of it I And when they got the phial out of 
the hands of the cheating monks, the milk was foimd 
to be made of white lead or chalk I forget which, 
but it was one or t'other. The lazy priests had lived 
on the fat of the land with the money folk paid to see 
a lump of white lead I See me eat the body of Christ, 
ye of the gild of Corpus Christi I ** and he thrust the 
wafers into his mouths 

At this open affront the men of the gild named 
sprang to their feet and laid hand on dagger ; and 
it was all that Master Hudson could do to keep 
peace^ 

But exposures like that of Walsingham, and the 
Boxley crucifix, which rolled its eyes and moved its 
head when the monks pulled the strings, had unsettled 
men's minds; and there was much freedom of dis* 
cussion tolerated in consequence, though here and 
there one might be burnt for heresy, as was the maid 
Joan Bocher of Kent. 

As the brawl died down in bickering and threats, 
a man in horseman's cloak, soaked to the skin, came 
up the nave, bis big boots leaving a trail of water 
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behind him. He doffed his hat and came forward 
and greeted the gild men, and room was made for 
him at the president's side. 

He lost no time, but at once, in an angry voice, 
plimged into a recital of many grievances, making 
the most of the recent case of Roger Bunting. Finally 
he incited them to rise against their lords, asserting 
that they would never be free till they gained their 
liberty at the sword's point. He said, moreover, that 
the men of the south were ready to muster at the 
summons of Kett the Tanner ; that Norwich would 
be attacked, and held against any force sent ; and a 
petition prepared and sent up to the king. 

Long they talked, and much was added of personal 
grievance and invasion of liberty ; and some were for 
rising at once and joining Kett, and some for gather* 
ing the local gilds and free men and attacking their 
personal enemy the lord of Himstanton, In the end 
the latter counsel prevailed, and John Walker was 
content to ride away with the promise that they 
would join Rett's banner when they had settled their 
own fight at home- 
Early on the morrow the gilds met by beat of drum 
on the village green, and marched at once to the 
enclosures lately made by the lord of the manor. 
Here they broke down the palings which surroxmded 
them, and declared them common groimds as of old. 
On arriving again at the village green, they found the 
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commissioners had come, and were hard at work on 
the spoliation of the church. 

A ladder had been erected in front of the porch, 
and a workman with a big hammer was busily 
engaged in battering the faces of the statues of the 
Virgin with the infant Christ which graced the little 
groined niche thereover. 

A great throng of Heacham folk stood on the green 
and looked on, but none could enter the churchyard, 
because two soldiers stood there with pike and sword. 
The workman cursed and swore as he hammered at 
the beautiful statues, and the dust and splinters flew 
into his face. A thrush had begun to build her early 
nest behind the robe of the Virgin, and he pulled it 
out with a coarse jest. 

Inside the church, hammer and axe could be heard 
doing their work. Carved wooden statuettes, richly 
gilt, were hewn down from their pedestals ; and rough 
tapestries, blazoning stories from the Bible, torn from 
the walls. They broke down the parclose screens 
railing off the littU chapels in aisles and transepts ; 
and when they found them stripped like the chancel, 
they smashed and defaced and broke down everything 
that attracted their notice. Broken statues and pieces 
of carving and splinters of wood and stone were 
hurled through the new 'Perpendicular* mullioned 
windows, which had not long replaced the narrow 
lancets of the original church. A continuous rain of 
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broken coloured glass fell from the beautiful stained 
lights; and when all had been broken and defaced 
that they could reach, they dragged out their spoil 
into the churchyard and threw it into a heap and set 
fire to it. 

As the last workman left the church he stopped in 
the porch before the holy-water stoup in the corner. 

" A popish use," he said, " best make it unusable. 
It will serve to wash the dust from one though." He 
plunged his hands into the basin, rinsed them, and 
flung the water up to the low groined roof. The boss 
of the groining caught his eye. It was the head of 
God the Father, surrounded by a halo of rays. He 
brought a hammer and a ladder and hacked at the 
head till it was not recognisable as such. Then he 
descended from the ladder and smashed off the carved 
leaves and flowers which surrounded the holy-water 
stoup, and broke the side of it so that the remaining 
water ran out on the flagged floor. He finished his 
task by a nameless pollution, and then joined his 
fellows whistling. 

Meanwhile the women wept, and prayed that the 
Virgin would protect her own ; but no bolt from 
Heaven answered their prayers. The men stood stem 
and wrathful, gripping axe and hammer and flinging 
scornful words at the sentinels at the gate and the 
little band of soldiers and workmen within. The tall 
form of Thomas Hudson might be seen going from 
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group to group : ** We saved a deal," he said. ** Let 
them destroy. The king will have it so. Bide we our 
time. These be king's men. They but carry out his 
commands." 

But the anger of the gilds was exceeding great 
The church was their one place of public meeting 
when the weather was inclement Here their little 
gilds had met for long to make the laws which ruled 
their crafts, and to help the widow and fatherless of 
their members; here they had won for themselves 
some small liberties at the hands of the priors and 
the de Caleys and the I'Estranges, and the place was 
dear to them as the birth-place of their rights. They 
had spent much money too, for generations past, on 
the adornment of the place; and it was beautiful 
with all the beauty which perfect fitness for use gives. 

So when the band of wreckers marched ofiF, with 
the commissioner riding at its head, the village folk 
yelled and hooted ; but not a stone was thrown or a 
bow-string bent, by the wise counsel of their elder, 
Thomas Hudson. 

**Now go we to dinner," he said, as the soldiers 
vanished. "Leave the church to look after itself. 
Meet here at noon with axe and hammer and pike 
and bow, and we will go settle accounts at Hun- 
stanton." 

So the meeting dispersed, and soon men were seen 
coming back again armed and ready, many of them 
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with bread and cheese or meat in hand, which they 
cut with their sheath-knives and ate as they came 
up. 

When all were met, they set off in loose order to 
the Hall at Hunstanton. As they passed through this 
village the folk came to their doors and stared ; but 
not one opposed their progress, as the exactions and 
enclosures of the lords at this time had thrown all 
Norfolk into a state of tumult and discontent. Luckily 
for themselves they came across the object of their 
search, Roger Bunting, at work in an outhouse making 
rope, he being a rope-maker by trade. Then and there 
stepped forward a smith, and filed off the hated iron 
collar ; an axe was thrust into the freed man's hands, 
and together they marched to the front of the Hall. 
As they approached they heard the creaking of the 
chains which raised the drawbridge over the moat ; 
and a rush, when concealment was no longer possible, 
only brought them to the edge of the water. They 
saw the great iron-studded bridge raise itself into the 
gateway, forming a strong door ; they heard a clang ! 
as the portcullis fell ; and a mocking voice greeted 
them from the battlements of the Tudor gate-house. 
They looked up to see Hamon, the young scion of the 
race, the visor of his helmet up, taking aim with a 
haquebut, one of the new gims which went off with 
a trigger. 

"God's body 1 " he shouted. " What want ye that 
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ye ooc3e trizs to OCT IxoGse ? Shall I seod ye an iroo 
greeti!!^ frcxn my gua?" 

Tb^n 5p:ke cp Thccias KiKisaa, frofn the boot, and 
said : *^ If jca nrc tba.t cursed thing, yotmg master, 
we lb :I1 &re voar bioose and all tlierein. We would 
spezk With TOUT father. Sir Nicholas** 

''WrLat aa he will not cocney** dwated the lad, 
shrilly, ** to a pared of loosy knaiFes who talk with 
their greasy £atcaps oo thor heads to knights and 
gcnllcnieQ ? " 

^ An he will not come we shall fetch him, and that 

right quick- Do yoti go to him, and say w But 

there he comesw" 

The plimied helm of another knight bow a|>peared 
over the battlements, and he took off his helmet and 
showed a round red face framed in grey hair. 

•* How now ! " he cried. ** What do you here, men 
of Heacham, in this warlike gear ? Is there another 
Pilgrimage of Grace toward?" 

**We have come together," said their qx>kesman, 
^ to ask for certain things at your hands. If these be 
granted, we go peaceably home ; and ye shall avoid 
much shedding of blood." 

" And how an I do not grant them, saucy knave ? " 
asked the knight "Am I to be sieged in my own 
house ? " 

"An you do not grant them I cannot answer for 
any life in your house," replied Hudson. " We have 
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borne long, and may bear; but the burden of our 
grievances breaks us, and we cast it from us lest we 
die." 

" Bid your rascals retire from the moat, and come 
you in with two other chosen men, and let me hear 
your say," called the knight. " We cannot speak to 
each other like cats on the tiles." 

" There will be faith kept with us, and free out-go 
if we cannot agree ? " asked Hudson. 

" The faith of a knight, and free out-go," was the 
answer. 

" And little enough faith some of them have," was 
the comment among the armed gild-men. 

However, the men went back a space, the drawbridge 
was lowered and the portcullis raised, and Thomas 
Hudson and two others passed through the gate. 

They were met in the courtyard by TEstrange, and 
a serving man behind him carried a huge leather jack 
of ale. His good nature did not belie his round jolly 
face, for the old knight was sorry to hear that his 
own men had risen in arms against him. He offered 
ale in big flagons to his guests, but Hudson put it 
aside : 

" We will finish our business first. Sir Nicholas," he 
said. " Afterwards if we can drink in fellowship, we 
will pledge you, but not otherwise." 

"Well, master Hudson," replied the knight, "I 
little thought I should have to hold the gate tower, 
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which my great grandfather built, against my own 
tenants and neighbours of Heacham. Right sorry 
am I that it has come to this. Now what is your 
plaint ? " 

"We are tired of your oppressions, Sir Nicholas 
TEstrange, and will bear them no longer. Our land 
and labour are not to be taxed that you and yours 
may flaunt it more bravely on Fields of the Cloth of 
Gold. It was a gay mumming show: now let the 
mummers pay for their masks." 

He went on to detail the grievances of the poor 
and the gilds, and the knight listened courteously to 
the end. 

"Something of this I knew, and somewhat has 
escaped me ; but I would be right glad to see us all 
friends again. This I will promise on my knight- 
hood : there shall be no more inclosing of commons 
at Heacham : I will pale my conies or trap them, and 
build no more dove-houses to the hurt of your crops ; 
and since ye have taken the rogue Bunting from me, 
ye can e'en keep him, and deal with him as ye list. 
Rogue he is, and rogue will be, whether dealt with 
by lord's court or gild meeting. As for my lands 
under grass, they are mine own, and I will not grow 
com where I can keep sheep to greater profit. If this 
will content you, well, and we may drink together in 
fellowship. If not, then get ye gone, a God's name, 
and we will fight it out." 
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" There need be no fighting on these terms/* said 
Hudson. " Keep your promise truly, and " he reached 
for the leathern cup — "I drink to the health of Sir 
Nicholas TEstrange." 

The knight, a valiant trencherman as well as a 
good soldier, returned the pledge in a deep potation 
of wine handed to him ; and the men of Heacham 
went home to drink Sir Nicholas* health at "The 
Wheatsheaf '* till nearly all were drunk. 

On the morrow they set about clearing and repair- 
ing their church. 
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■ TELL you what it is, Sir Roger, he is a 
damned pestilent knave as ever was, your 
tenant down at Manor Faim. It would 
be as good a deed as drink to bum his 
bams over one of the heretical conventicles 
he holds there, — bar the doors and bum the bam over 
them." 

The speaker was the stout and red landlord of the 
" King Charles " at Sedgford, and he addressed Sir 
Roger I'Estrange of Hunstanton. The knight stood 
in a room in the inn, which was a picture of clean- 
liness and neatness. A red tiled floor, strewn with 
clean sand ; a red curtain against the window; candles 
in bright pewter sconces against the walls ; a broad 
ea^ seat running all ruimd, the polished oaken back 
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sloping comfortably up; a carved oak chest in one 
comer, a long trestle table near the window, and two 
other round ones in the comers near the wood fire, 
which leapt and crackled merrily in the frosty air. 

The knight, son of Sir Hamon TEstrange, Baronet, 
of Hunstanton, was clad in cherry coloured velvets 
lined and edged with fur. Round his neck was a fine 
lace collar, over which fell the long curling love-locks 
of the cavalier. He laughed, laid his left hand on the 
hilt of his sword, and threw one leg over the edge 
of the table. 

" Reach me down one of those pots,*' he said indi- 
cating a row of shining pewters which reflected the 
firelight from a high shelf, " and we will argue the 
point. It is our bam, Tom Philpot." 

" Pity 'tis, then," retorted Tom, " that the roof of 
an honest knight should shelter a rebel." 

" Aye, 'tis true that he is a rebel, * and pity 'tis, 'tis 
true,' as Will Shakespeare says. Howbeit, Tom, what 
would you have us do with him ? " 

" Kick him out, Sir Roger, bag and baggage. Your 
honour has a kind heart and so has your father, Sir 
Hamon, else would you have claimed your rights over 
the wreck which providence sent ashore near the Hall 
last winter. But to harbour the king's enemies ! I 
cannot think how your honour does it. Had I been 
butler at the Hall yet you would never hear the last 
of it Why, 'tis flat treason 1 *• 
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" Do you really think so, Tom ? *' asked the knight, 
two deep lines appearing on his brow as he knit it 
in thought. " I have weighed it all carefully up, and 
cannot come to a decision." 

" Really think so! " said the privileged old servant, 
his jolly round face for the moment full of anger, 
" Why, of course, I think so. Doth Hope-in-the-Lord 
Hodgson, — damn his long canting snivel of a name 
(and may the Lord forgive me : I swore not at Him 
but at the rebel) — doth he obey the king's laws ? Doth 
he go to church as by law commanded ? Will he fight 
against the king's enemies ? Doth he pray for the king 
in his God-forgotten conventicles? Why they talk 
treason, they plot treason, in our own bam. I say 
* our * bam. I still belong to the Hall, and it hath 
even been the home of a Royalist. And that we should 
have a canting, psalm-singing, Hope-in-the-Lord 
Hodgson- Roundhead as a tenant in the old farm ! 
Why! Sir Roger, your fathers would tum in their 
graves if they but knew of it." 

The knight smiled at the erst-while butler's noisy 
wrath. He drank a flagon of good October which 
was handed to him, and shook hands with his old 
friend. 

"Well. Goodbye Tom. I shall think upon it." He 
mounted his steed, which was held by a serving man 
at the door, and cantered thoughtfully off home. 

Next day he rode down betimes in the morning to 
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the Manor Farm, a well-built but small house near 
Heacham. 

At the garden gate he dismounted, threw the rein 
over the wicket, and walked uneasily up to the house. 
A neat, prim looking woman in a brown hoUand 
working gown, with her sleeves rolled and dusted 
with flour, opened the door. She dropped a low curt- 
sey, and asked him to come into the big kitchen, where 
she dusted with her white apron and offered him an 
armchair. 

"I am come, Mistress Hodgson," he said, "to have 
a talk with your husband. Is he at home." 

" Nay, Sir Roger," she replied, " he is abroad with 
the men on the farm." 

" Well, well, perhaps it is better so. I had liefer 
talk to a good-looking woman any day, and our ladies 
at Whitehall might envy you your skin. What do you 
use on it, fair Mistress Prudence ? " 

" We honest country folk leave powders and oint- 
ments to your court ladies. Sir Roger. I use nothing 
but daily work with plain homely fare and nightly 
rest. Your ladies at Whitehall go to bed only at 
dawn I am told." But she was a woman, and the 
flattery pleased her ; although it was deserved, because 
her skin at forty-three was like the petal of a daisy. 

" You'd make a damned good living (I crave your 
pardon Mrs. Prue) on the stage, if it were only that 
our dowagers should see you to have an ideal to live 
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for. But high living and clear skins go not together. 
Most of 'em are pimpled and blotched, and all wrinkled 
with spite and envy. 

" But fair Mistress Prue," he felt easier now he had 
broken groimd, and the woman was tmdoubtedly good 
looking, so he came nearer and would have laid his 
soft hand on her roimd, plump, white arm, — ^** Sweet 
Mistress Prue, I — .** 

She shook his hand from her and backed to the 
oaken dresser behind her, drew out one of its brass 
handled drawers and took therefrom a rolling pin. 
" Hands off, Sir Knight," she said. " I am not one of 
your court ladies. Keep your compliments and your 
kisses alike for them." 

" God's death I " he swore. " Do you know that 
you are under our roof? — that your husband is a 
known rebel? — ^that I know that you hold imlawful 
meetings for what you are pleased to call public wor- 
ship in my father's bams? — that I could clap your 
man and his son into prison to-morrow ? " 

She stood at bay there, her eyes flashing, her breast 
heaving, fear and anger alike on her face. 

" We know all this, and thank you for your forbear- 
ance, Sir Roger. We follow our conscience as you 
yours. If there be not room for us here we must follow 
our worthy neighbours the Rolfes across the seas. 
There men are free to worship God in their own way." 

"Aye! and marry the copper-coloured Indians, 
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Come, come, woman, I meant no harm," said the 
cavalier, his anger passing as he noted her evident 
distress. " You must tell your husband to be wise and 
forbear holding his meetings in our bams, else may it 
go hard with him." 

" The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,** 
replied the farmer's wife, " and my husband, I thank 
God, hath set his feet in the way of peace." 

At that moment, in front of the wide, mullioned 
window, came the husband in question, a grave-faced 
man in black, with a broad-brimmed, high peaked 
felt hat on his head. With him came his son, a big- 
chested young fellow of nineteen, with short curly red 
hair, and his mother's blue eyes and clear skin. The 
father's face was glum and stem enough, but the lad's 
had a hearty laugh in it yet, Puritan though he were. 
They had seen the horseman ride up to their door, 
and guessed by his gay ribbons and the flowing plumes 
of his hat that it was their cavalier landlord's son. 
Before coming into the room each washed his hands 
and donned a broad spotless linen collar. 

"A fair good morning to you, Hodgson, and to 
you, my lad. Whatl you would make a strapping 
soldier 1" 

" I give ye good day. Sir Roger," replied the yeoman 
bowing, " but I seek no such honour for my son, imless 
he be called to fight in the army of the Lord." 

•* And what mean you by * the Army of the Lord,* 
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Hodgson ? The Lord will sure be with His anointed, 
with Charles our king. Is young Hope to draw blade 
tmder his banner? If so I will give him two broad 
pieces wherewithal to furnish himself with a good 
sword." 

The former looked the knight full in the face, and 
said gravely : " How shall I trust my one lamb in the 
fold of the Amalekites? — the godless, swearing, royster- 
ing, sabbath-breaking cavaliers. Nay 1 he is better at 
home in godly company." 

" Damme ! " laughed the knight, " if he be a lamb 
I should like to see your lusty young tups. But do you 
mean that he shall fight for that cursed Old Noll ? " 

"I meant nothing but what I said," replied the 
man. " Listen, Sir," he went on, " your king asks of 
those who would fain be his loyal subjects that they do 
things that be against their consciences. Laud hath 
moved our commimion table from the body of the 
church to the east end, and railed it off, and calls it 
an altar, and requires us to kneel at it. Our ministers 
are clad in surplices, which be but Romish rags. They 
marry with a ring, a heathen custom not approved of, 
not even mentioned, in Holy Writ. They enjoin on 
us the breaking of the Sabbath with football and other 
lewd games. When one is brave enough to refuse 
he is deprived of his living, even as hath happened 
thirty times in this one diocese of Norwich." 

The knight would have broken in, but the former 
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held up his hand and sternly went on: "Your king 
hath ruled for years without a parliament, a thing 
contrary to the laws of this realm. He sells titles, 
empty though they be, openly for money. He hath 
granted monopolies to his unworthy favourites, cam- 
ally minded men like my lord Strafford, on soap and 
salt and the few luxuries, even necessaries, of the poor. 
His reclaiming of the Fens is of a piece with his other 
works, in that he hath set Dutchmen to do it. He is 
a breaker of fair promises, a swearer of foul oaths. 
My son shall never §erve under Charles Stuart, though 
I slay him with mine own hand.** 

He ended proudly and yet quietly, but the knight 
was furious with anger. 

" Now I swear by God that to-night you shall lie 
in gaol," he said fiercely. "I came here to reason 
with you, to show you that a man may worship God 
as well in white surplice as in black cassock, and that 
a boy may have his game at football on a Sunday and 
yet be a good Christian. 

" I would have told you that if the king hath granted 
monoplies, it is that he may the better equip an army 
to fight for his divine prerogatives. But you talk 
treason, you damned, canting, crop-eared Roundhead. 
Treason tmder my roof ! and I, Sir Roger TEstrange 
of Hunstanton, whom all men know for a loyal servant 
of his majesty the king." 

"I have spoken but the truth," said the farmer 
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stoutly, ** and I go not back on my word. It was sure 
to come, and it is just as well that it should come to- 
day when you would have insulted my wife," 

Sir Roger started to his feet ; the man's coolness 
angered him beyond endurance ; moreover he, the son 
of Sir Hamon TEstrange, had come off worst in the 
argument, and he clapped his hand to the chased 
silver hilt of his sword. But they were two strong 
men against him. The father took up a stout oaken 
chair, and swung it over his head. Yoimg Hope 
snatched down from the dresser two heavy brass 
candlesticks ; and the mother, pale but watchful, 
gripped her heavy rolling pin. 

" Put up your carnal weapon," said the yeoman, 
sternly. " They who take the sword shall perish with 
the sword." 

The knight paused. He took one step forward in 
the act of drawing his blade, and then he shut it down 
again into its velvet scabbard with a vicious snap, 
and a muttered curse. 

" I cannot fight with a woman," he said, " let me 
pass." 

The two men bowed and drew back. The woman 
drew herself up to her full height, and eyed Sir Roger 
narrowly as he went out. 

" Now let us praise God for His present deliverance," 
said the farmer, as the sound of the horse's hoofs died 
away. They knelt^ and the lad could not but smile 
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as he thought : " Yea, we are bidden to be thankful 
for small mercies." 

When they rose to their feet the man looked anxious- 
ly at the house-mother and asked : " He did not hurt 
you, wife ? " 

" Nay," she said, " but he would have kissed me an 
I would have let him/* 

" I saw," replied her husband, grimly, " These 
cavaliers know no law but license. Their very poets 
and writers, of whom Sir Roger is by way of being 
one, give forth such songs and plays as are only fit for 
the ears of the sons of Belial. But what is your 
council now ? " 

" Hope," said she, addressing her son, " do you go 
to the stable and saddle the best horses there. The 
knight hath ridden home for his own men. The Lyn* 
ners hold the town no longer for the king. They have 
surrendered to the earl of Manchester. We will go 
thither, and return haply in better times. Get together 
what money you have, husband. I am sorry now that 
we hid our little hoard in the old bank. There is no 
time to dig it up, but it would have been mighty 
useful at this pass." 

Her son ran at once to the stable. The father went 
to get what money was in the house, the mother to 
find her cloak and hood ; and in a few minutes they 
were on the road, the wife behind her husband on a 
pillion and clasping him round the waist. She looked 
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back with tears in her eyes at the first bend of the road, 
and said: "We have been very happy there, my 
husband." 

" Cheer up, wife," he replied. " If we have to leave 
the coiuitry, God is yet close at hand." 

Once through the village they cantered quickly 
away in the bright sun, now drawing towards noon, 
but always the woman listened for the soimd of 
pursuing hoofs. Once or twice yotmg Hope galloped 
to the top of a hill and scanned the road behind them ; 
but he saw nothing, and it was not until their own 
horses* hoofs were hushed in the sandy roads of the 
heath at Sandringham that the dreaded sound was 
heard. 

" Do you ride on, my lad," said the former to his 
son. " You may escape." 

" I have always obeyed you, father," replied the boy, 
**but I obey not here. My place is by my mother. 
Now I wish I had a sword." 

But they carried no weapons, so when they came to 
Rising hill they stopped, the horse which carried 
double being quite blowiii ; and there galloped up to 
them a party of six men in steel morions and leather 
jackets, with young Sir Roger TEstrange at their heai 
He took off his plumed hat and made a sweeping bow 
as he came up : "Must salute the ladies, you ki^ow/' 
he said to his men. " Egad, and a fine womaii too for 
a Puritan ! " 
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The two men faced him bravely, and the elder asked : 
" What is your business with us, Sir ? ** 

" Only to carry you to jail as recusants and treason- 
babblers," replied the young man. 

" I demand to see your warrant/* 

" Oh aye ! for sure ! We be loyal servants of the 
king, and must have warrant for what we do," and he 
held out a warrant signed by his father as magistrate. 

So the little cavalcade set off back, many looking 
sadly at them as they passed through Dersingham ; 
and not a few growled angrily at the troopers and the 
gay young cavalier. 

At Snettisham they turned off to the right, and the 
woman spoke : 

•* Whither do you lead us ? " 

" To the Magazine, if you would know," replied Sir 
Roger, " where I get together powder and ammunition 
of war. Next year Lynn will be in the king's hands 
again." 

" God grant not I " burst out the yeoman. 

" God has nothing to do with it," said the graceless 
gallant. " It is a mere matter of men and guns ; and 
we shall win, and you crop-eared Roundheads shall 
know it." 

As the short day drew to a close they rode through 
the yillsige of Sedgford, and up the Docking Road to 
a little cottage on the wayside, which Sir Hamon had 
built as a magazine. A sentry challenged as they 
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came near, but Sir Roger laughed " We have brought 
you company, Dick," he said. " Unbar the door and 
get these folk within." 

They alighted and saw a building of two stories, 
the windows of the "Jacobean Gothic" then prevalent, 
the quoins finished with cement, an annex behind 
with a good sized cellar and long narrow windows in 
the room above. This was the Magazine, and into a 
tiled room upstairs they were put at once, a loaf of 
bread and a pitcher of ale being handed to them. The 
farmer asked for water, but their servitor made a 
mock bow and said : " If it be good enough for us Mr. 
Hodgson, it is good enough for a damned Roundhead. 
Drink it or do without." 

Much against his father's will young Hope drank. 
He was consumed with thirst, he said ; not adding, 
what was the whole truth, that he had grown to like 
good ale at the fair hands of Madge, the daughter of 
the landlord of " The Wheatsheaf " down at Heacham. 

As night fell it grew cold, and the lad took off his 
grey riding cloak and wrapped it round his mother. 
Just then the door opened, and a buxom woman with 
a little girl came into the room. 

" Sorry am I to see the day. Mistress Hodgson," she 
began, " that you should be locked up under the same 
roof as myself ; — ^you that were so good to my sister 
when she had the ague. But, — daughter, go down 
and fetch up the straw for Mistress Hodgson — ^hark ye 
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now," (in a whisper) " if I let you out can you get 
away?*' 

They closed with her offer at once, and so never 
slept, but waited for her summons. Soon after mid- 
night she tapped softly at the door : 

" Come now,** she said, " the men are all drunk. It 
was but to give them their fill of ale, and then mix 
them a posset with a good dash of strong waters. 
They will sleep like hogs, but make no noise.** 

She led them down the narrow stairs, and out into 
the moonlight, pressing bread and beef upon them as 
she did so. They found the horses ready saddled and 
bridled, led them down the lane and through the 
sleeping village, moimted, and rode off. 

In the early hours of the morning, the moon having 
gone down, and it being very dark, they rode up to 
the gate of Lynn, and were challenged. 

" I do not know your pass-word, friend,** replied the 
farmer, " but we be honest. God-fearing folk, on the 
side of the parliament, and in sore straits, having just 
escaped from Charles his men.*' 

No further appeal was needed, the postern gate was 
thrown open, and the whole party were about to pass 
in. 

"One moment, father," said young Hope. "You 
will go to America ? 

" God willing, yes.' 

" Well, I am sorry, but I cannot bear you company.** 
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" Cannot I and why not ? " 

"I have promised Madge Frary that I will make 
her my wife." 

"Madge Frary of The Wheatsheaf ! " cried both 
the parents together. 

" The same," said the lad, 

"Know you that she goeth to church: that she 
clothes herself in ribbons and such like gawds ; that 
she dances round the Maypole on the green." 

" All these things I know, and I know too that she 
is the fairest, sweetest lass in Heacham, and I will 
marry her when I can." 

" Come," said the warder at the gate. " We want 
no conventicle holden outside at this hour. In at 
once, or I close this door." 

" Come with us, Hope, my son " pleaded the mother, 
" to the beautiful land across the sea. You will find 
there among our Piuritan maidens one more fair than 
the saucy Madge." 

" It cannot be, mother," replied Hope. " I cannot 
leave her. She is dearer to me than aught else in the 
world." 

" We waste time, wife," broke in the stem father. 
" For the last time, will you go or not ? " 

" I cannot father, and I would fain part friendly." 

" I have no friends among the Philistines " said his 
father roughly, " and you will become even as they. I 
cannot even say farewell : you will fare ill with that 
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jade for a wife." He snatched at the bridle of Hope's 
horse to lead him in, but the lad avoided him, and 
bowing himself on the saddle the man rode through 
the postern. 

Hope waited and listened, and heard his mother's 
voice in agonised entreaty : " Only to kiss him once. 
Only to touch him. My son 1 My son 1 " 

The door closed. His parents sailed for America, 
and he went back to the farm and made his peace 
with the TEstranges and settled there again. 

In the course of time he married, and in spite of her 
Maypole dancing Madge Frary made him a good wife. 
Often the youngsters, who grew up round them, would 
take their spades and dig in the mounds for " Gran'fer's 
money," but they never found the little silver hoard of 
Hope-in-the-Lord Hodgson. 
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In Nelson's Days. 



' LITTLE coasting vessel was feeling its 
way through the sand-banks which lie o£E 
the mouth of the Heacham river. She 
was only of very small draught, but the 
skipper stood at the helm and held the 
tiller much as one holds the rein and feels the soft 
mouth of a high mettled horse. He had been aground 
on The Stubborn Sand before. 

Forward, a young gentleman, very slight, with a 
thin delicate face, and wearing a blue coat with 
silver buttons, knee breeches, and silk stockings, was 
leaning on the bulwark and looking out over the sandy 
water. He held out now his right hand, now his left, 
and as he did so the steersman moved the helm. 

" It's no good, Cap'n Nelson," suddenly roared the 
skipper. " We 'ont get in on this here toide, together. 
Oi felt her a-graten' on the sand. Best anchoc 
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Yeou'U get off in the boat, or wade, ef yeou 'ant ten" 

" Cheer up, John Oliver *' replied the other. " There's 
a fathom of water ahead. Port your helm a little. 
Steady ! Now we've got it. Keep her on that. I 
know the lay of these banks as well as most. If the 
wind turns, as is likely, and you anchor, you'll have 
to pay for warping her in ; and you won't like that." 

" Do yeou be keerful then, Cap'n. Oi don't want 
ter run the owld hulk on these here sands. Oi knows 
*em. Keep a good look out." 

Captain Nelson bent over the rail again, but the 
water was thick with sand which the tide churned 
up, and he could see little. Presently the boat 
grated again and slowed quite sensibly, and the 
skipper sang out : " Oi don't want ter be hung up 
here. Let's anchor." 

" You'll be a damned fool if you do," said Nelson 
quietly. " We're just over the last bar, and in half 
an hour you can set off for the malthouse with your 
boat safely moored. Stand to your tiller, man." 

Now the skipper loved his grog, and his business 
lay at the big malthouse in the village. He had 
brought a cargo of barley for it. They kept good 
Hollands there, as well as brewed good ale, and the 
Captain's last appeal decided him. 

It was as Nelson had said. The last sand bank 
was passed; and the tide, making rapidly into the 
narrow mouth of the river, bore them swiftly up to 
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the wooden staithe. Down came the stiff brown sail 
at the skipper's word, and presently the helm was 
put sharp over, and the boat glided alongside the 
wharf into the little basin. 

As they made her fast Captain Nelson stepped 
across the gang-plank, his face bluey-white with sea- 
sickness. 

" I was never cut out for a sailor, John," he said to 
the skipper, " and here am I pestering the Admiralty 
to give me a command again, and venturing my 
dinner on your cock-boat. Come on, and I'll drink 
a glass with you at the malthouse." 

"Aye! Aye! Cap'n," called the skipper from the 
deck. " Easy a minute till Oi see the harbour master, 
though why this blessed wash-basin of a harbour 
needs a master puzzles me. Stir yourselves, you 
lubbers, and get her tied up," (this latter to his 
crew of two men ). 

•*ril go on slowly, John" said Nelson. "Maybe 
the walk will set me up." And he turned away along 
the sandy road, knocking off twigs of sea-blite and 
sea-buckthorn and the heads of sea-holly with his 
cane. 

He felt angry with himself; he who had sailed 
since he was a boy of twelve; who had frozen in 
Arctic seas, and blistered in the scorching heat of the 
West Indies, that he could not come a score of miles 
in a coasting tub without being sick. 
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As he walked along, feeling savage with everybody, 
a big loose-built Irish labourer got up from the sand 
and met him full face : 

" God save yer honour kindly, an* can ye spare a 
copper to the poor Oirishman ? " was his greeting. 

"And why the devil don't you work?" asked 
Nelson. 

" Faith ! an' that was what Oi left the Ould Coun- 
thry for," said the man, " an' its wurrk Oi will when 
it's reddy, but the corm's not cut. Now may the 
Holy Vargin make yer honour's bed this night, an' 
all the blissid saints watch over yez," as he saw the 
little man's hand go down into his fob. 

Nelson paused. "Holy Mary and the blessed 
saints ! " he cried. " Why man, you're like a heathen 
nigger with his mmnbo-jimibo. I'm in half a mind 
not to give you anything. I've heard my father read 
in church something about not throwing pearls before 
swine." 

" Will yer honour put it in the way of the poor 
Oirishman to earm something then ?" asked the man 
his black eyes twinkling with hmnour. 

" How earn it ? " was the reply, " I cannot employ 
you; I, a poor captain on half -pay." 

"Shure, an' it's the fine shtockings of yer honour 
Oi wud save, an* the shoes wid their silver buckles. 
It's the dirrty road it is up to the malthouse wid the 
rain that has rained an' all. Now Oi can carry yer 
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tie Tiin* JIT i. trxcfr' ir rwL.*" 

*'**iij-'ji ^uinefw Tie VnTCf ii^rwi:i iob 
mzstssLr.^j^ iirar thtt. hut iff- knrvr yiuai 1:^ 
fnnL zitt i&ryzrw rnunrj Tnrff.. "^ - - - 
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dresKd as was fais w<3ct, was g^ad of diis bud j 

As tfaej ikirtad tbe Leedi Pits^ a groop of ciagwani 
f^xkh in a re&dy swaizp, a grey-baiied old man was 
wading in ths dirty watec Now and diexi, as he felt 
their bit^ be stooped to take a leech from his bare 
hti^%, 2Ltid drop it into tbe jug be had at his bdt. 

Tlie Irij>hman stopped : ^ That ould man arms his 
mf^m^f yet hfrnoui/* be said. 

"He does that,"* said Nelson. "Our Ncvfolk 
UtiMmrtr% Ate not too well paid. Man and wife and 
children the wage comes to less than 2d. a day per 
bead for food No wonder there is so mudi discxaitent, 
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I have written to my friend, the Duke of Clarence, 
about it." 

" Shure, yer honour, an' its a good heart yez have," 
replied his steed. " An' the farmers an* the lan'lords 
as well, a good few ; but there's wan thing wud set it 
roight to wanst, an' that same your loik will never do." 

" And what is that?" asked Nelson. 

" Will yer honour be vexed if Oi tell yez?" — he 
turned his head and grinned in the captain's face. 

" Not at all," said Nelson. Tell me at once." 

"Well thin," said the Irishman chuckling, "it's 
just this : Get off our backs." 

Nelson laughed too. The hmnour of the argument 
amused him, and its basal truth half gleamed on him. 
It was his sympathy with the poor which made him 
in after years the darling of his sailors. 

They moved on again, and in due time, slipping 
on the mud and wading through the pools, the big 
man lifted the little one from his shoulders at the 
door of "The Bushel and Strike," the inn near the 
malthouse. Nelson was by this time in high good 
humour, and he handed the man two shillings and 
told him to order what he wished in the way of drink. 

" May God be good to yez," cried he, " but it's the 
kind heart yer honour has. An' is it a man-servant 
you'll be afther wantin' at all at all? It's mesilf 
that'll be proud to sarve yer honour." 

The little captain turned and looked at him : " I 
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want na msnT he satid, *^ and if I £d I could get a 
good man at hcane at Bumhani ; but iriiy not senre 
the King ? He needs sailors alwaiFS^** 

*^ If yer hoDcor will let me go wid ycrsilf, dien it's 
Pat Magee of Cock dtj tiiat will go wid je to the 
end of the wocddJ* 

Captain Nelsea tsroed again, aad looked at the 
man keenly. His £xe was not intelligent, but he 
locked willing, and his eres twinkled witk humotg, 
Tlie sailor held oat his hand saying : " It^s a bargain. 
You serve the king on my ship.'*' The Irishman took 
the ofered hand, and said : * Faith ! die king never 
gave me two shillrn" an** a drink. It's yeialf intcMrdy 
that Pat Magee s afther sarvin'.'* 

So they went into the mn, and drank mm faddy 
together, as sramm will to the end of time. 

When John Oliver of Wells had forced his way 
throogfa the mnd, and arrived at the inn pkntifolfy 
beqnttered tiierewidi, he annowwrd that in two 
tides his boat could be dcared. Nelson thereon made 
ttp his mind to pay a visit to Sedgford, where Parson 
Weatherhead wished his son to enter the navy. 

So Pat Bfagee's services were again in J^^'ms^nA^ and 
that ni^t master and man slq)t at the little parson- 
age near the church under the hilL 

Next day it was a company of four king^s men that 
sailed from Heacfaam; Nelson, young Weatherhead, 
Pat Magee and little Ned Mall^ son of the landlocd 
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at * The Bushel and Strike.' The latter had begged 
and prayed to be allowed to go with the Captain, 
and as Nelson expected daily to hear from the 
Admiralty that he had been posted to a ship, he was 
willing to carry the lad along with him. 

When they reached Wells a messenger awaited 
him, and he learnt to his joy that he had been given 
command of the * Agamemnon,* a sixty-four gun ship. 
He at once rode away to take up his post, and his 
volunteers set about finding a boat to go by sea. 

Under Lord Hood in the Mediterranean Nelson 
cruised and fought, and his Norfolk men found their 
sea- legs and cruised and fought with him. 

Little Ned Mallet was his special care, and the 
bright little " powder-monkey " was a favourite with 
all on board. He had been under fire once or twice, 
and had shrunk with a white, scared face at the horri- 
ble rending crash of the cannon balls striking the 
ship, and the awful wounds he saw inflicted. But his 
captain, his hero, had noted it ; and had, with kindly 
heartening words, led the boy out from behind the 
spars where he lay hid. 

" Remember, lad," he said, " that a brave man only 
dies once, a coward many times. And God, as a 
brave sea-captain said long ago, is as near to us by 
sea as on land." 

So Ned took heart of grace, and stood valiantly to 
his work of bringing up powder from the magazine ; 
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though once a bucketful was carried out of his hand 
and over the side by a rebounding round shot, to his 
great danger, and his small hurt. 

In the hot days of summer they were besieging 
Calvi in Corsica, and had lain off in the roads some 
weeks. Nelson was in command of the sailors, and 
was often in the trenches for twenty-four hours at a 
stretch. Pat Magee was at work there with pick and 
spade, " diggin* a grave " he said, " fer the Frenchies, 
if they wud only come out and be dacently buried.** 

The summer wore on, and the bright Corsican sun 
shone down on the blue waves of the Mediterranean ; 
and the men toiled and sweated in the fierce heat, as 
they raised earthworks and dragged the big heavy 
guns up to them. Here, as elsewhere in warfare, 
sickness killed more than the enemy's guns. Our 
men toiled in the broiling sim all day, and often woke 
in the night soaked to the skin by a thunderstorm. 
They ate poor food when it could be obtaind, and 
often went hungry to a sleep which might be disturbed 
at any moment by an attack. Shoes could not be got, 
and their feet were often a mass of running sores. 
Worst of all, that torture of soldiers, a maddening 
thirst, made men drink from any pool which they 
could find ; and dysentery, the * bloody flux* as it was 
aptly named, carried men off by the score. 

Through it all the Norfolk men never flinched, nor 
did the Irishman. Day by day he swung his big pick- 
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axe, and heaved out of the trench huge shovelfuls of 
earth. His laugh and his ready joke were as well 
known as his readiness to help a fallen comrade. 
Nelson himself said that though a Norfolk man was 
worth any other two Englishmen, Pat Magee was 
worth two Norfolk men. 

Little Ned Mallet was often ashore to help serve the 
guns, and as the weeks went by he was left there in 
charge of Pat. Together they rigged up a little 
sleeping tent with some old sail cloth, and there at 
night the boy would lie, his head pillowed on the big 
man's shoulder. But the exposure and privation 
weakened little Ned, and at last there came a day 
when Pat had to crawl out of the shelter and leave 
him there, and go and report his * bhoy * sick. 

So the laddie was carried to the ship again ; and 
Pat, who had never shirked his work before, now often 
made excuses and tried to get off to see his little friend. 

But he was never to see Ned again. One night as 
he slept in the trenches, a volley of musketry aroused 
him. He grasped a spade which stood near, and 
split the skull of the officer who led the sortie. Next 
instant he fell heavily backward, with two bayonets 
in his breast. In the morning Nelson stood bare- 
headed before the body, with its ragged clothes and 
shoeless feet. 

He smoothed the hair down gently on the cold 
temples and said quietly : " He was a brave fellow. 
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He carried me once on his back, and it is on the back 
of him and his like that we go to victory. The trenches 
are close enough and to-morrow we attack." 

Little Ned was getting better, and thin and white 
though he was, he was present when his big friend 
was laid to rest in the same grave with others who 
had fallen that night. After the funeral he crept 
away to the shelter they had used together, and cried 
himself to sleep. 

He was awakened by the passage of many men, 
soldiers and sailors, along the trench towards the city; 
and seizing the broken haft of a pickaxe as his only 
weapon, he followed the troops. When they had gone 
some distance the men were halted ; and Ned passed 
them, keeping close to the side of the trench, and 
went on. 

At last he came to where the troops were leaving 
the trenches to make a dash across the open for the 
nearest shelter. And here, a fair mark for the enemy, 
stood Nelson, encouraging his men by example as by 
cheering word. The captain caught sight of the boy, 
and beckoned him, smiling. Ned went forward, but, 
as he drew near, a shot from the batteries of Calvi 
smashed into the heap of gravel on which Nelson 
stood. A blinding shower of stones flew into the air ; 
the commander was seen to put his hand to his eyes 
and stagger back. When the dust had cleared away 
Nelson was carried off to the surgeon. He was never 
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again to see with his right eye. It had been given, as 
much as that of his forefather's god, Odin, to his 
country. 

And lying in a trench, the face battered beyond re- 
cognition, and scarcely a bone unbroken, was the dead 
body of little Ned Mallet. 
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Wattle's Christmas. 

A Tale of one' of Christ's Little Ones in the 
Great Christian Age of Victoria. 



pELL, Dad, we'll be married ter morrer 
at this time." 

The speaker was a young man of 
about twenty-one, clear skinned and 
ruddy, and he spoke to his bent, grey- 
haired father who sat near the fire with two walking 
sticks resting against his knees. 

"Aye, bor, that yeou'ill. Wish yeou wasn't goin' 
ter Lutmon though. No good'll come oft," said the 
old man. 

" Wot I tie myself ter the plowtail all my life, Dad 1 
wen I've a good job offered in Lunnon. I know a 
thing worth two o' that. Besides, if we did stay, 
where'm I to get a 'ouse for us two ? An' what is 
there 'ere to keep a man ? Thirteen bob a week till 
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a man's too old, an* then charity an' the work'ouse. 
It's a fine look-out." 

The old man spoke in the dialect of the coimty, 
which he had acquired before the railway came with 
its travelling facilities. The younger spoke a curious 
dialect, half Norfolk and half Cockney, the product 
of the railway and its imported music-hall songs. 

"Eh, bor, times isn't good, but Oi've seen wuss. 
Tea was eight shillen a pound, an' sugar tenpence, 
an' we was glad ter get skim milk fro' the farmers. 
Wages was a shillen a day, an' ricks was burnin', an* 
the magistrates got stones throwed at them as they 
went to court. An' the young men used to sit in the 
church in nankeen suits an' red nightcaps, an* smoke 
long pipes — sittin' in front of the parson, an' 'im 
preachin'. Yeou don't know, bor, wot 'ard times is.** 

" Well, Dad, I'm goin' ter Lunnon any'ow. A man 
can get a decent 'ouse there if 'e 'as the rent in 'is 
*and." 

So Tom Nourse and Jane Winch were married, and 
went to London. He was a handy man, and though 
they got much of their furniture on credit, he busied 
himself about the home after his day's work and 
made it shipshape and tidy. They had taken a "flat** 
of three rooms at Stratford, for which they paid seven 
shillings and sixpence per week. Tom had always 
been a handy lad, and he had interested himself in the 
new developments of electricity. He won a County 
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Scholarship at the Council school, and attended the 
technical classes at Lynn. Now he had got a post as 
chauffeur to a brewer in a big way in east London, 
and felt assured of success in his new calling. 

For a time all went well, and long letters passed 
between the Heacham home and the little flat ; and 
Tom got the loan of the car now and again, and 
would bring his sweet yoimg wife down to see old 
friends. 

The birth of their first child, however, strained 
their little resources, and left the mother weak and 
ailing. The child drained her strength, and her rough 
but kindly neighbours could do little for her, most of 
them having large families of their own. So the 
home was not so trim and neat, and once or twice 
some little articles had to be pawned to meet doctor's 
bills. Tom loved his wife and child, and strained 
every nerve to do what he could for them ; and on 
days when he was off duty they would take a penny 
'bus to Wanstead Park, or Epping Forest, and fancy 
themselves under the leafy trees of their Norfolk home. 

They were poor and proud, and as the mother's 
health got worse, though she longed for the salt sea- 
air, they wrote nothing home about their troubles. 
Tom's father was " on the parish," and it cut the son 
to the heart when he could no longer spare him the 
few shillings he had hitherto sent. The old man had 
looked forward to the money too. When it came he 
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was always able to buy an ounce or two of tobacco, 
the only luxury left him. So his grey head bent lower 
yet ; and his wife, over Seventy years old, went out to 
odd jobs wherever she could get them. Pious ladies 
in the village left the old folks "tracks" ; but they were 
mostly " Church " tracts, and he was a " Methody," 
and could only read with great difficulty. 

"They would loight a poipe, together," he said, 
with a flash of the grim old Viking humour, " ef Oi 
'ad any baccy." 

But the " baccy " was not forthcoming. The com- 
mons had been all enclosed, or he might have made 
an industry there, as many poor did, even kept a few 
geese, perhaps. He could not even go down to the 
beach and pick a few mussels up. The scaups were 
let, and must yield a profit. 

At last things changed for the better with Tom and 
Jane Nourse. Her health improved, the hired help 
was sent away, and the young couple set to work in 
earnest to pay off the debt on their furniture. 

But it was never done. Tom and his master were 
driving one day through the narrow streets of an 
Essex village. The master belonged to the type aptly 
named "road-hogs." His one delight lay in the 
excitement of the rapid motion of the car, and he did 
not slow up while^ passing the white- washed cottages. 
From an open door a little child toddled, right in 
front of the car. The owner's hand was on the steer- 
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ing wheel, and he deflected the car quickly, but not 
in time. The child was killed, and the vehicle 
mounted the rough kerb and threw the occupants 
against the wall. Both were picked up as dead, and 
Tom was carried to the London Hospital. In the 
long clean ward, with its trim nurses in print dresses 
and white caps, his wife found him. 

Long he lay there, woimded nearly to death, and 
worried always about his wife and child. She on her 
part set herself to take the place of bread winner: 
and being young and now strong again, got work at 
a steam laundry. 

By and by Tom was discharged from the hospital, 
but he was lame, and could not go back to his former 
employment. A claim he put in for compensation 
was defeated by a dishonest lawyer on a technical 
point. He got work as a road-mender under a vestry 
at a small wage, and his wife continued her work at 
the laundry ; but they had to take three rooms in the 
heart of a London slum, as they could not now afford 
train fare to and from Stratford. Green field and blue 
sky and waving leaf and rippling wave were far 
away ; and it was only when Tom's old father died 
that he revisited his home. 

Their only child, Walter, grew up in the streets. 
The mother loved little Wattie, but could do no more 
for him than arrange with a neighbour "^for a small 
sum to give him his dinner each day while she was at 
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work. Even this the boy rebelled at. The woman to 
whose house he went was not kind, and he preferred 
to take a penny and get something for himself. So 
the laddie suffered from rheumatic pains, caused by 
getting wet so often. 

Then another blow fell. The father stumbled, 
owing to his lameness, into the open manhole of a 
sewer, and had again to be carried to the London 
Hospital. The mother worked overtime to be able 
on a Sunday to carry him some little thing that would 
please him, but in spite of all she could do, she had 
to pawn and then to seek for credit. 

Wattie was nine years old by this, and went to the 
Council School. One day at noon the teacher was 
dismissing his class. Wattie walked to the fireplace 
and sat down. His teacher used to let him stay there 
rather than send him out into the streets. To-day 
Wattie seemed rather doubtful. The teacher looked 
up from some exercise books and saw him. 

" Sorry, Walter, but you have to go to-day." 

" But it's rinin ahtsyde, Sir ! " 

"Yes, Laddie! I cannot help it. I'm very sorry, 
but the head-master says you can't stay in the class- 
room any more during tlie dinner-hour." 

" I didn't smash the pine, Sir. I wasn't in the room 
wen it was broken. B'lieve Ted Jones broke it. *E 
was up 'ere." 

" I quite believe you, Wattie. But I have told Mr. 
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Longman this, and he says I am to lock my classroom 
door. Run away, lad." 

The boy limped reluctantly from the bright fire 
and out of the classroom, and dragged his lame foot 
along the tiles of the corridor. 

Henderson Linklater rose from his desk and watched 
the little figure wistfully till it disappeared ; then he 
looked round the bare, dreary walls of his classroom, 
and smiled sadly. He had asked his head-master to 
get, or to allow him to get, some pictures to relieve 
the dead monotony of these walls, and had been met 
with : " Stick up the multiplication table in front of 
'em, Mr. Linklater. We 'ave no time for lookin' at 
pictures 'ere." The inspector had commented on their 
bareness, and Linklater had held his peace ; his annual 
" rise " of five pounds in the meagre salary he drew 
had been stopped for three years in succession, and 
the local "managers" of the school, mostly narrow 
clerics and ignorant tradesmen, had twice " warned '* 
him after the annual examination. He knew that 
his tenure of office was very insecure, and for the sake 
of his wife and child he bit his lip and bided. 

One of these managers had .just been in, telling him 
that they had come to the conclusion that his school 
work suffered because of his " outside " work. This 
outside work was propagandist Socialism, the only 
religion, the only hope that Linklater possessed for 
the toiling, bruised masses among whom he lived. 
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When, a few years previously, the enthusiastic if 
hot-brained teacher had been on the local Liberal and 
Radical Association committees, this same manager 
had thrust platform work upon him, and encouraged 
him to ever greater efforts in the cause of Liberalism. 

Linklater thought of it all and smiled. He thought 
of the fellow-teacher,a quiet gentle Yorkshireman, who 
two years before had gone home with him one evening 
from this very school, left him on his doorstep, refus- 
ing the offer of a cup of tea, sought his own house, 
and deliberately poisoned himself. He too had been 
"warned"; he too had suffered from the cowardly, 
brutal, and ignorant head-master. He was at rest 
now. Rest was good. Peace there, at any rate. There 
was no bullying, no petty tyranny, no bitterness in 
the grave. He began to envy his dead friend. 

A stout man with a vulgar face and narrow, foxy 
eyes came to the door, and looked through the panes 
in it. Linklaker looked up wearily and saw him. The 
man seized the door handle, turned it, and Itunbered 
into the room. 

"'Ave you sent that boy down-stairs, Mr. Link- 
later?" 

" I have. Sir ; might I beg that you will reconsider 
your decision and let him stay ? His father is in the 
London Hospital with a broken rib. His mother 
starts from home every morning at six for the steam 
laundry at Dalston. He is locked out all day with 
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only a penny to buy his dinner, and he cannot walk 
as far as the soup-kitchen." 

"Fm sorry, Mr. Linklater, but I cannot. I shall 
probably 'ave to pay for that broken pane, an' I can't 
afford it. Let 'im stay in the shed in the yard." 

The said shed was a comer of the narrow playground, 
roofed over, and open in front, a chill, draughty place 
for a child whose limbs were racked with rheumatics; 
but the assistant-teacher knew his chief and pleaded 
no more. He smiled again, a hard smile, as the latter 
withdrew. Mr. Longman received nearly six-himdred 
pounds annually, and was known to have a sum in- 
vested in house property that brought in more than 
half as much again. Yet the man's meanness was 
proverbial among the teachers of London, and it was 
parallelled only by his ignorance and cowardice. He 
had taken a severe thrashing from a labourer whose 
child he had beaten, and dared not prosecute the man, 
because that would have brought the matter to the 
ears of the managers; and he kept no account of 
most of his chastisements of the children, which was 
contrary to rules. 

So Linklater smiled again, bitterly, and went down 
to the playgroimd. There he foimd little Wattie, 
sitting on the plank seat in the open shed, the seat 
itself wet and muddy and marked all over with the 
nails and iron heels of little boots. 

** How did you get down-stairs. Laddie ? " he asked* 
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" Boy 'elped me dahn, Sir." (For some days past 
Linklater had had to carry the thin, bony form up 
and down the narrow winding stairs). 

" Well, and how do you feel ? ** 

"Leg's wuss. Sir. 'Ave you sent the boy fer my 
soup ? " 

"Yes. He'll be here presently. Can't you get 
into your house?" 

" Now — w ! Mother, she locked me out since I set 
the 'ouse afire. Couldn't 'elp it. Sir." And the boy 
looked up with a grin that struggled through the 
pain which gripped him every now and then. 

" Well, directly I've had dinner I'll come back and 
carry you up to the fire. Mr. Longman won't mind 
you being there with me. And I'll bring a picture 
book." 

"Will you bring the one wot *as the Chrissmiss 
tree an' the German boys in, sime as you read us out 
of larst Fryday ? " 

" Certainly, Wattie, and I'll bring you an orange." 

" You won't be long. Sir ? " 

" No. Good-bye for a little," and Linklater walked 
quickly away. 

When he returned Wattie was not imder the shed. 
He went upstairs and round the classrooms, knowing 
perfectly well that an outcast like Wattie had all the 
beast's instinct for shelter and warmth, and not being 
in the least disposed to blame the boy for seeking 
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them. But he was not to be found, and when school 
opened and the roll was called, the teacher learnt that 
Wattie*s pluck and strength had at last given way, 
and that he had had to be carried home. 

Sharp at half -past four Linklater dismissed his class, 
and through the gathering gloom of the December 
evening sought Wattie's bed. The dirty face had been 
washed, and the rough shock of hair combed; but 
though the eyes gleamed with pleasure at the sight of 
his teacher, it was a very woeful little face that was 
turned towards Linklater as he entered. 

"He've bin fearful bad. Sir," said the mother. 
"They thort it were a fit, an* sent fer me, an* I shall 
lose my 'alf day, but 'e've bin lyke this afore. Rheu- 
matic fever, the doctor say it is. Fall down, *e do, 
just like it were convulsions." 

Linklater stooped to the pallet-bed with its dirty 
yellow sheets, and kissed the little white face. 

Wattie turned his head away: "You shouldn't 
do that, Mr. Linklater," he said, present pain and 
woimded pride struggling within him, "kissin's for 
bybies, kissin' is." His teacher had never kissed him 
before. Evidently he was hurt rather than pleased 
at it. 

"Well, and aren't you a baby now? — with your 
mother and me to look after you." 

" Urn i You won't tell the boys ? " 

"I'll not tell them that I kissed you, but I'll tell 
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them that you're ill, and we'll ask All-Father to 
make you well." 

Linklater's mind was largely Norse, and he seldom 
used the term " God," and whenever he heard anyone 
talking glibly about Him was always ready to profess 
himself an Atheist; but he taught the children to 
put up a simple prayer for each other by name when 
sickness or bereavement came among them. 

Wattie was satisfied and sank back on the pillow, 
sucking the orange that was held to him. 

" 'Ave yer brort the book, Sir ? " 

" Of course, Wattie. Didn't I promise ? ** 

"You promised me a pair o' boots, week afore 
larst, an' you forgot 'em," protested the ingenuous 
street Arab, " an' my feet 'ave bin wet all the tyme." 

Linklater's heart smote him. It was true, and the 
lad's boots were there imder the chest of drawers. 
He picked them up, and foimd that there was the 
merest pretence of a sole left. The boy had been of 
necessity wet-footed through all the late rainy month. 

" I will bring a new pair to-morrow, Wattie," he 
said. " What size do you take ? and you shall have 
them when you get up." 

But Wattie did not get up next day, nor the next ; 
and all day and all night the little wasted frame was 
tortured with pain, and delirium came at intervals, 
and the boy had to be held down on the bed. 

Once at noon he woke up quiet and free from pain 
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for a while, to find his teacher sitting by his bedside, 
holding one little hot hand in his own. 

" Is it snowin' yet, Sir ? " 

*• No, Laddie, it has just left off." 

" Bring us a bit in. Sir, to look at, will yer ? — A 
whyte bit." 

Linklater got a plate and brought in a bit of snow, 
as unsullied as he could find in the grimy neighbour- 
hood* 

" Isn't it whyte, Mr. Linklater ? 'Member wen yer 
told us abaht the stars in the snow, an' showed us 'em 
through your glass ? an' abaht the angels' wings an' 
feathers fallin' ? I allers lyked the stories best. Will 
yer read to us. Sir ? " 

But Linklater did not read. Every Christmas 
he used to tell his children the same old tale of 
the Christ-child's birth, and the Shepherds and the 
far- wandered Magi, and the promise of Peace and 
Good- Will; and he told it now to the waif whose 
bright, keen eyes sparkled, even while the body lay 
limp and weak on the pallet-bed. When he ceased 
talking Wattie's eyes had a curious, thoughtful look 
in them, very different from the devilkin which danced 
in them when he ran and shouted at the tail of a van 
in the street. 

"D'yott believe it, Mr. Linklater?" The teacher 
looked him full in the tact and said : 

"It is all true, Laddie, every bit, in a wonderful 
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way that you cannot understand, nor I, nor really 
anyone ; but All-Father is always sending His child- 
ren to us, and now and then one comes with a special 
message, like Jesus." 

" An* abaht 'eaven ? D'yer b'lieve that ? " 

"Most certainly, Wattie." (It was no time to 
explain or make an eschatology for a child of nine). 

Wattie lay another minute without speaking, then : 

"D'yer think 111 *ave a chanst? — Fer 'eaven? 
Cos docter says I'll die. 'E told mother. I *eard 'im. 
They was in the passage." 

Linklater stooped again to the boy and kissed his 
hot brow. 

" Dear Laddie," he said softly, "All-Father made 
heaven for just such little ones as you." 

"Well then, I'd like to go afore Chrissmiss, 'cos 
you told us *ow the boys *ad drums and things, an* 
lawst Chrissmiss I didn't 'ave no treat. Lorst my 
ticket, I did." 

Linklater remembered how he had read Luther's 
letter in which he describes heaven to his son, to the 
class, and how some little eyes and mouths had 
opened ; so he knelt down and put his arms round 
Wattie and whispered: "Sleep now. Laddie, if you 
can. You won't lose this ticket. All-Father keeps 
it for you." 

And the boy closed his eyes, but opened them in a 
little while and turned his face to his teacher, and 
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shyly and with a faint smile put forward his lii>3 to 
be kissed 

So Linklater kissed him, lips and cheeks and fore- 
heady and went softly out to his work. 

During the afternoon Wattie was taken to the 
workhouse infirmary; and visitors were forbidden, 
except during what were to Linklater and the boy's 
mother prohibitive hours. 

A few days afterwards, a dirty tear-stained bit of 
paper was handed to him at the desk. Wattie's 
mother thanked him for his kindness to her boy, — 
and he was dead ; he had been brought home, would 
Mr. Linklater care to see him. 

He called on his way home that evening, and a 
bowed, crippled man opened the door. 

" 'Ave yer come to look after the room we advertised, 
Sir ? " said the man, doubtfully. 

" No, I came to see Walter, please." 

" Oh. Beg yer pardon, Sir. Are you 'is teacher ? ** 

** Yes. You have brought him home, I believe ? " 

" Yes, Sir, at least they sent 'im 'ome in a shell. 
We wouldn't 'ave the parish bury him. They sent 
word to the missis that *e were dyin', an' she awst 
leave ter go an' see 'im, but the forewoman said as 
'ow she 'ad now one else to put on the steam mangle, 
so 'e were dead wen she got there. An' I got my 
discharge from the 'ospital an' come 'ome, but the 
doctors say as I won't work any more. This way, 
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Sir," and the man hobbled forward, stick in one hand, 
candle in the other, and stopped at the bedside. 
He stooped and drew the face-cloth from the set, 
yellow-white face, put the candle on the japanned 
chest of drawers, and stood aside. 

Linklater looked down on the little face. It was 
all wrenched awry with the agony in which the boy 
had died. He knelt down by the bedside, and laid 
his lips to the clay-cold brow. He clenched his hands, 
and set his teeth to check a great cry that was nearly 
wrung from him* Then he bowed himself on the 
stark little body and moaned and gasped. " By God ! " 
he sobbed, " it is murder. And some of it lies at my 
door." 

But if Wattie kept his Christmas in the Child- 
Garden with All-Father, then it was the best Christ- 
mas he had ever known. 
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I found nothing there; and may have been used later as dwellings. 
There are remains of such pits, too, at Massingham Heath, where 
we picked up at least one very delicate scraper. 

Neolithic man had attained to a fair degree of civilisation. He 
kept cows ; he possibly grew a little com ; he spun and wove, and 
therefore had cloth ; he made fishing nets, and was an enormous 
advance on his Paleolithic forerunner, the mere hunter. He buried 
his dead in long mounds, and I believe that possibly the mounds 
behind Manor Farm are his '* long barrows.*' 

His weapons are sometimes beautifully chipped and polished, 
and lie on the surface of our fields. In such profusion do they 
occur that one can generally pick up two or three in any stroll 
across a plowed acre. The sceptics laugh, but it should be remem- 
bered that Neolithic man probably lived here more thousands of 
years than the men of the bronze and iron ages have lived hundreds. 
Moreover flint, the local material, is practically indestructible. 
Once made, the weapon never even deteriorated except by use. 

The flakes which Neolithic man struck from his core of flint 
are generally to be known by: 

a. The bulb of percussion. Flint has a shell-like fracture 
when broken by flaking, and the " bulb " of course leaves 
a corresponding conchoidal (or shell-like) depression. 
6. General shape; flat on one side, ridged on the other, 
t.e. a section through a flake gives a very obtuse-angled 
triangle. 
c The ** patina " or glaze, probably the result of the long 
slow movements of the earth in which the implements 
lie through centuries on centuries. 
d. The colour. This varies with the locality. On some fields 
at Heacham we expect to find brown implements, on 
others black; at Massingham and Grimes Graves all I 
picked up were white. 

Sometimes we find tools which have been le-chipped. Tho 
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Paleolithic axe of Mr. Ingleby has been re-chipped, and though a 
deposit of carbonate of lime appears on the re-chipped surface, 
that surface is entirely lustreless and without patina. 

The figures given here are all approximately three-fifths of real 
size. Herewith is a description : 

1. Curved knife. Colour, blue-grey. Re-chipped on convex 
edge, and at point. Perhaps a broken oval scraper. 

2. Arrow head, borer, or triangular knife. Brown, trans- 
lucent at edges. Beautifully chipped. I am sorry that the 
drawing does not do justice to the delicate work on it. 

3. Square scraper. Much like modem gun -flint. A piece of 
the rough coat of the pebble left on it to give a better grip 
to finger and thumb when scraping a greasy skin. 

4. Duck bill scraper. Perhaps used as a rude spoon to get 
marrow out of broken bones. The hollow at the left side 
has been chipped out to make a hollow scraper, used to 
round arrow-shafts, etc Colour flint-grey. 

5. Black flint. Fine example of double duck-bill. 

(It is to be noted that such an implement might find 
itself used on occasion as a chisel or fabricator for 
other tools). 

6. Rude arrow tip. Shows flaking, or primary working, 
upwards, and chipping or secondary working on the left, 
minute. 

7. Rude arrow tip, with "tang" for securing into cleft in 
shaft. 

8. Double hollow scraper. Whitey-grey, very rare type. 
The larger hollow shows distinct signs of wear through 
scraping reeds, shafts, bones, etc 

9. Arrow tip. 

10. Borer, used to pierce skins, etc., to lace them together 

for clothes. 
X I. Fine hammer-stone, abraded all over by use. Weight lajozs. 
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13 and 31. Rounded scrapers. 

Z3 and 14. Delicate flakes, translucent, each showing minute 
chipping along the edges. Such implements might be 
used to saw fine bones into lengths for needles. 

15. Square scraper, as 3. 

x6. Trimmed flake, perhaps used as spear point 

17. Core, showing from whence the flakes were struck with 
hammer and chisel of stone. 

18. Black. The hollow on right bears marks of use as a 
hollow scraper. It is large enough to round a spear shaft 
The top to left is flattened and abraded by use as hammer 
stone. 

19. Disc, concave at both sides, probably used as throwing 
stone, chipped carefully in places to get a cutting edge. 

30. Knife. 

The big broken axe here figured was dug out by my colleague 
Mr. G. Morris, when we made our first botanic garden. I have some 
diflidence in claiming it as local. The colour, a light chocolate with 
creamy spots and cloudings, is rare roimd Heacham. Moreover, a 
former tenant of this house had collected " curios," and this may 
well have been among them. Weight 11 J ounces. 

We have only found one other implement, showing traces of 
polishing, round our village, not figured here, as it was found since 
we sent ofE our drawings for reproduction. 

The axe gives the title to the Neolithic story, and we know 
it henceforward as " Inito*s Axe." 

I am indebted for the drawings to my pupil D'Arcy Buckland, 
for help in describing the implements to my friend Mr. Will Clarke, 
a fellow Member of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists* Society. 
Fernand Nerson, another of my pupils, made the drawing of the 
polished axe. To all these gentlemen, my hearty thanks ; as also 
to the kindly farmers who allow us to gather these little heeded 
relios of by-gooe ages from their fields. 
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Coo. Paleolithic (Old Stone) Age. 

The only Paleolithic weapon recorded from our parish is 
"Coo's" axe, herewith figured. It has been re-chipped by a 
Neolithic worker, and though there is a deposit of carbonate of 
lime on the re-chipping, the re-chipped part has no " patina " or 
glaze. It is now in the Heacham Museum, and it is to the kindness 
of Holcombe Ingleby, Esp., J.P., who founded that museum, that I 
have leave to figure it in my book. 

While Paleolithicman had fully reached the upright position, 
he would frequently " revert '* to all fours, and I have introduced 
such a reversion in order to emphasise his lowly origin. 

For the manners and customs of Paleolithic man I have con- 
sulted Darwin, Wallace, Sir Harry Johnston and others on modem 
savages. If the details of my story revolt, it is not my fault. One 
has to talk to an explorer to find out the details of modem savage 
life. They are utterly unprintable. My story is more than just, it 
is generous, to the manners and customs of Paleolithic man. 

If date be needed, then 100,000 years ago will be fairly safe as 
modem science reckons. 

My friend, Dr Alfred Russell- Wallace, points out, in a letter to 
me, that he has arrived at the conclusion " that we have no evidence 
that these early men were, on the average, any worse than ourselves, 
or any lower, either intellectually or morally ! '* * * ♦ 

" Ask yourself the question," he goes on, — " If a Newton or a 
Darwin had been bom of Paleolithic parents, how could either of 
them possibly have shown their mental powers, except by some 
slight, VERY SLIGHT, Step towards, say, the arts of the Neolithic 
period ? " 

I put this in with all deference to Darwin's friend and co- 
worker. Dr. Wallace vtdll pardon me that I still remain my own 
man's man : all the positive evidence, it seems to me, is on my 
side. 
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Inito's Axe. Neolithic (New Stone) Age, 

Rude Neoliths are found all over the fields round our Recreation 
Ground. 

I had mtended to portray in this story the ** dan " system, as 
following on that of the family. Perhaps parents and teachers will 
help me here. I have written for children, to interest and to 
instruct, but it has been very difficult sometimes to make a good 
story and yet to bring in all I wanted. 

A seal colony (Phoca vitulina) still inhabits the "Long Sands '* 
in the Wash, I counted about sixty this summer, 1905. 

The " Long Barrows " in our parish may very well prove to be 
mounds heaped up by the Cluniac Benedictines of the cell hard by, 
either in making their fish ponds or in cultivating the vine, etc., 
which they may have tried to introduce. I have found on these 
mounds rude, but imdoubted neolithic implements. 

The " dst " or stone chamber in a barrow has not been found in 
Norfolk, I believe, but chalk crumbles rapidly, and so does our 
" carr-stone." Moreover the plough has been practically everjrwhere 
in the county, except in absolutely impossible places, and all stones 
whidi will break a ploughshare are quickly carted off. 

The Massingham Heath pits are said to have been used only 
in surface excavation, but there is a well in one which I take to be 
only the le-opening of an old shaft 



OuEENA*s Sacrifice. (Bronze Age, circa 1000 b.c.) 

A bronze palstave was found at Snettisham in the 19th century, 

I have placed the site of Oueena's village on the fir-topped hill 

to the left as one goes from Heacham to Sedgford. The ridges there, 

and on the opposite hill, commanding the road, seem to me to be 
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Bretha*s Penny. 

(Romano- British Period, circa 120 a.d.) 

The coin on which this story is founded, now in the sdiool 
museum, is a "large brass*' of Hndrian, much defaced, and was 
picked up at Heacham in 1904. 

The coins found at Branodunum seem to be mostly of the third 
and the early fourth centuries. I have specimens of the reigns of 
Postumus, Constantius, and Carausius. 

The camp, some 190 yards square, was surrounded by a wall 
lift, thick, built with cement and faced with a pure white sand- 
stone. We have specimens of this, with mortar attached, in the 
school museum. It is very difficult to say what the source of supply 
was. Fragments of Upchurch, Samian and Durobrivian ware are 
very frequent, and a very rude ware which may be British is 
occasionly found. 

I think that the ** Peddar's Way " perhaps ran to Himstanton 
Cliffs, and thence by a coast road would lead to Branodunum, the 
modern Brancaster. 

Roman cinerary urns have been found at the former place, and 
in all probability there was a lookout station on the cliff there. 
Since Roman times the sea may have gained a himdred yards. 
" Small brass *' coins are not infr^^ently found on the sands. I 
have several from that source, 

HiCHiNGs' Ham. 

(Period of Early Anglian Settlements.) 

Blomefield gives the derivation of Heacham as from ** Itche. 
Isse, being a common name for rivers among the Iceni." cp. Esk. 
Ouse. Frankly, I think that the fact of the river having no dis- 
tinctive name (except Heacham River) is highly corroborative of 
this derivation. 

Another suggestion is that it may be heigh-ham (=high home.) 

... 

yiu. 



NOTES. 



As usual I read and ponder, — and remain my own man*s man. 
Warrant for dropping the ing may be found in Glastonbury=the 
ton of the Glesting's. Green. 

Skeat says that Hunstanton=Hunstan*s ton, but another possible 
derivation is stan ton (=stone town) of the Hunns or Hunnings. 
A representative of this old Norfolk family lives there now. 

A third possibility at least is A. S. hunig (=honey) stan-ton, 
from the colour of the local carr-stone. 

Most of the names cited throughout this book are very old ones 
in this district, some of them quite six hundred years old. 

Ingold's Thorpe. Danish Invasions 870 a.d. 

The life and death of Edmund as here related may be the 
invention of the monks. They took much liberty with their tran- 
scripts of even the Bible, putting in what they wanted and leaving 
out what they did not want. 

As usual my etmyology differs from that of Blomefield and 
others. 

Aelfun the Mason. Norman Period. 

William d'Albini built Castle Rising about the reign of 
Stephen. I hope I have take^ no liberties with the gentleman's 
character. Anyhow he is very dead. 

When the I'Estranges came to Hunstanton is imcertain, but 
they were perhaps there at the date of the story. 

The site of the Roman villa at Fring is lost I fear. At least no 
one there could tell me where it is. 

It was a common enough custom, much later than this, to wall 
up alive, or kill and bury a man, woman, or child, in the foimdation 
of bridge or house, a survival undoubtedly of sacrifice to the spirits 
of earth, air, etc 

I can find no record of the earlier church at Hunstanton except a 
mention in Domesday. 

ix. 



HEACHAM TALES. 



In things architectural I have followed the splendid '' History 
of Architecture," by Prof. Bannister Fletcher and my kindly friend 
Bannister F. Fletcher. (Batsford, £i is.) 

The Hallowing of the Church. 

(Angevin PerioA Reign of John.) 

The South door figured might well be earlier than X3i6, when 
John was at Lynn. Then again it might be later; a new style 
would not find its way at once to remote parishes. 

The present vicar suggests that this arch may have been brought 
from an earlier church elsewhere, and built into its present situation. 
I cannot agree with the suggestion. 

Hunstanton Cross. (Reign of Edward III.) 

The Buttlands at Himstanton still survive, shorn in all prob- 
ability to a very small part of their smaller size. 

John Ball visited Norfolk. He may well have come to 
Hunstanton. The cross stood on " Gipsy Green," it is said. Its 
shaft and stepped pedestal now stand on the '* green *' in the centre 
of the mushroom town of New Hunstanton. 

The present Mr. TEstrange, to whom the author is indebted 
for many favours, showed him a quern or hand-mill, ' taken probably 
by one of my ancestors from one of his ser&.* 

The Wonderful Pilgrim. 

Jusserand*s " Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages," and Seager's 
"Natural History in Shakespeare's Time" (Elliott Stock) have 
been largely drawn on for this sketch. I could find no local hap- 
penings as a tag for a tale, so have drawn a pictture (I hope not 
unfaithful in any serious detail) of one aspect of the village life of 
the period. 

The stocks stood on the little triangular plot, now endosed by 
ixon railings, near Caley Farm. 



NOTES. 

The Spoiling of the Church, (Reign of Edward VI) 

See " The Great Pillage " by Jessop. My copy is on loan and 
I don*t know where, so I can't quote price, etc. 

The Heacham Cell of the Cluniac monks was a dependency of 
Castle Acre, as that was of Lewes Abbey, and was founded by 
"William Earl Warren. 

At the Dissolution of the Monasteries, 1537, Henry VIII granted 
it, with the appropriated rectory, etc., to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. 

The prior had 18/4 (?) a year compensation. 

The site of the cell is not certain ; perhaps at Manor Farm, 
where may yet be seen an ancient chalk clunch stone pierced for a 
window, ditches, etc., and the mounds elsewhere referred to. But 
perhaps the site of the cell is marked by the mounds and foundations 
still visible just inside the park gates, near the railway crossing, of 
Heacham Hall. 

I have taken the names of the gilds from Blomefield. 

Hope-in-the-Lord Hodgson. 

(Stuart Period. Charles L Reign.) 

Magazine Cottage, near Sedgford, was built by Sir Roger 
I'Estrange. It is dated, on a beam inside, 1639. 

At Manor Farm, in removing one of the long mounds about 
fifty years ago, was discovered a hoard of silver coins. They were 
as follows : — (I quote verbatim from a lady in the village who 
kindly lent the specimens figured). 

z Edward VI Sixpence 

I Philip and Mary ShiUing 

ag Pieces of Elizabeth Shillings and Sixpences 

Z20 Charles 95 Shillings and Sixpences 

X Half-Crown. James. 
13 Shillings and Sixpences 

Total 164 (sk:). 

zL 
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Most of these coins are supposed to have been lost in the fire 
at Hunstanton HalL 

I have assumed that some of the Rolfrs of Heacham went over 
to America in this reign. In 1614 one "Thomas Rolfe, gent, 
married the Virginian Princess, Pocahontas. 



*> 



In Nelson's Days. (Hanoverian. 179a a.d.) 

It is highly probable that Nelson, in the years 1787-1793 
spent at Burnham, would see as much of the near coast as he could. 

Small coasting vessels came into Heacham Harbour quite re- 
cently. The introduction of the railway (1862) gave this trade the 
final blow. 

The Leech Pits are now only a hollow retaining the name. 

Malthouse Row still stands, and may have been the original 
malthouse, or the cottages in which the brewers* men lived. 

John Oliver was a Wells man who sailed with Nelson. 
Weather head also is historical, as is the letter to Clarence. 

The Irish labourer I have introduced because of the number of 
Hibernian coppers found in the village. The introduction of the 
horse reaper put an end nearly to the harvest immigration of Irish 
labourers. 

I have warrant, in local traditions, even for Nelson's preferin^ 
to be canied rather than wade. 

HARRY LOWERISON, 

Ruskin School, 

Heacham, 
20th January, 1906. Norfolk. 
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